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The First Climber of the Natural Bridge: 
A Minor American Epic 


By CurTIs CARROLL DAvis 


“This serviceable wonder’ is what the WPA guide, Virginia, calls 
the Natural Bridge.’ Not the highest, the widest, nor the handsomest 
of American natural bridges, the Virginia example is by all odds the 
most useful—a fact that will be conceded by thousands of motorists 
on U. S. 11 who yearly cross over and beyond the bridge without 
knowing they are even in its vicinity. Geologists estimate that the 
mighty structure is several millions of years old.* Perhaps, at some speck 
of time along those endless corridors of antiquity, a sturdy American 
Indian, for reasons best known to himself, slipped from the surround- 
ing forest, felt his way up that bare rock face, and thus became the 
first mortal to have climbed the Natural Bridge. If so, nobody was 
around to record the fact. But one summer day, 132 years ago, a white 
man scaled the bridge, and a writer was there to memorialize his name 
forever. 

The climber was a young student in Washington College—now 
Washington and Lee University—named James Hays Piper (1800- 
1854). He was born in Rockbridge County, which owes its name to 
the presence of the bridge within its limits, and he achieved a genuine 
feat. Such are the gambits of fortune, however, that the doer is often 
quite dismissed from the scene and the recorder hoisted up to fame 
on the shoulders of the man of action. This has been the fate of James 
Hays Piper, who, besides conquering the Natural Bridge, was destined 

1 Writers’ Program, Work Projects Administration, Virginia: A Guide to the Old 
Dominion (New York, 1940), 430. 

2 Chester A. Reeds, The Natural Bridge of Virginia and Its Environs (New York, 


1927), 56. This pamphlet incorporates verbatim without acknowledgmer't a good deal of 
the historical data provided in the anonymous Description cited in note 37 below. 
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to attain the presidency of what is now the University of Tennessee, 
to become a Virginia state senator, to direct the construction of the 
Southwest Virginia Turnpike, and to marry a general’s daughter— 
any one of which felicities might be thought to suffice for a normal 
lifetime. Yet Piper is now forgotten.’ 

Not so the young man who chanced to describe his deed. This was 
William Alexander Caruthers, completing his first year at Washington 
College and a native of Lexington, where he was born in 1802. 
Caruthers eventually became a physician and settled down in Georgia, 
where he died of tuberculosis at the early age of forty-four. Though 
he was known as a moderately prominent citizen of Savannah, he 
would now be as thoroughly forgotten as Piper had he not, amid the 
moil of a busy medical career, found time to write and have published 
three novels. These three—The Kentuckian in New-York (1834), 
The Cavaliers of Virginia (1835), and The Knights of the Horse-Shoe 
(1845)—have won their author a paragraph in the histories of Ameri- 
can prose fiction by nearly every serious student of the genre. Less re- 
marked, but in its way quite as noteworthy, is Caruthers’ account of 
the first climbing of the Natural Bridge. This brief article has had a 
whole literary life of its own, so much so that Carl Van Doren, writing 
in The Cambridge History of American Literature, brings up Caruthers’ 
name ‘‘perhaps less for his genial novels . . . than for his widely- 
known sketch Climbing the Natural Bridge.’* Another authority has 

3 According to the Catalogue of the Officers and Alumni of Washington and Lee 
University . . . 1749-1888 (Baltimore, 1888), 72, Piper was born in Culpeper County. 
But Rockbridge County is given in Register of Deaths, Counties: Washington to York, 
1853-1869, year ending December 31, 1854, No. 26 (Old Records Division, Bureau of 
Vital Statistics, Department of Health, State of Virginia, Richmond). The Washington 
and Lee Catalogue credits him with an A.B. degree in 1819. Apparently he received the 
M.A. degree from East Tennessee College in 1830 and upon graduation was named 
professor of mathematics. In 1833 he was elected president of the college. He was later 
a Presbyterian minister in Virginia. Moses White, Early History of the University of 
Tennessee; Address before the Alumni Association ... June 17, 1879 (Knoxville, 
1879), 30. From June 1, 1818, through October 12, 1825, he was in Rockbridge County, 
since an account book (McCormick Historical Association, Chicago) of a Lexington 
mercantile firm, probably that of William Willson, debits him for the purchase of “'sun- 
dries.” J. A. Whitman of Wythe County, Virginia, states that Piper was a Mason, became 


a colonel in the army, and was buried in the cemetery at Speedwell Church, Wythe 
County, after his death in 1854. 


4Carl Van Doren, “Contemporaries of Cooper,” in W. P. Trent and others (ed.), 
The Cambridge History of American Literature (4 vols., New York, 1917-1921), I, 312. 
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termed it ‘one of the most widely read sketches ever written by an 
American.” When, therefore, James Hays Piper scaled the bridge, 
and one of his companions witnessing the feat happened to be a future 
novelist, it was perhaps natural that this friend should at once jot 
down some firsthand impressions of what had occurred. 

It was not only natural but appropriate that he be there to begin 
with, because his father, William Caruthers—who had died the year 
before, in 1817, the wealthiest man in Rockbridge County—had, from 
as far back as 1809, been the local representative for the Rockbridge 
holdings of former President Thomas Jefferson. Since July, 1774, these 
holdings had included the Natural Bridge and the 157 acres com- 
prising it, all of which the yeung Jefferson had at that time acquired 
from the crown for the reasc’nable sum of twenty shillings.® (In 1948 
the state of Virginia had * stop thinking about buying the bridge 
because the owner's asking price was $2,000,000.") As landowners and 
farmers both, Caruthers a! Jefferson occasionally corresponded on the 
subject of sheep raising gand by 1814 the progress of the war with 
England had even persuf/ied the former President to go partners with 
if the latter to erect a shot manufactory on the 
r of 1816 the physical results of the proposal 
Washington Irving's onetime colleague, the 
: Navy, James Kirke Paulding.®) Although the 
other factors kept from full fruition both this 
project and a similf*' one two years later between Caruthers and Dr. 
Philip Thornton of Richmond, just before he died William Caruthers 
had used the brid to do a good turn for a free Negro of Rockbridge. 











Caruthers in a proposal 
bridge.* (By the sumr 
had elicited the ire 
future Secretary of 
advent of peace at 


5 Carl Holliday, 4 Mistory of Southern Literature (New York, 1906), 170-71. 

® Thomas Jeffers‘ to William Caruthers, September 7, 1809, in Jefferson Papezs 
(Division of Man“scripts, Library of Congress). Jefferson's heirs retained ownership 
of the bridge and ‘ts lands until November, 1835, when the tract was sold to Joel Lack- 
land. E. Pendletom Tompkins to the writer, January 22, 1949. 

7 Associated Ptess dispatch, Richmond, January 15, 1948. 

§ Caruthers to Jefferson, November 22, 1814, in Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 

®“Some Jeaden genius, 1 know not who, has erected a little wooden sentry-box on the 
top of the bridge, about the centre of the arch, and intersected it by a canvas tube reach- 
ing from the top to the bottom, thus destroying the unity of effect both above and below. 
His object was to make shot.” [James Kirke Paulding], Letters from the South, By a 
Northern Man (new ed., 2 vols., New York, 1835), II, 55-56. 

10 Jefferson to Philip Thornton, August 17, 1817, January 8, March 10, 1818; Thorn- 
ton to Jeffersqn, March 17, 1818, in Jefferson Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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This man—he rejoiced in the name of Patrick Henry—Caruthers per- 
suaded Jefferson to appoint as cultivator and semiofficial guardian of 
his Natural Bridge lands, with the right of living there free of charge 
in return for paying the annual taxes."’ 

In view of all this, it may well have been young William Alexander 
Caruthers who was the one to suggest the idea of a jaunt down to the 
bridge to Piper and a couple of other college mates, William Wallace, 
a native of Scotland currently residing in Richmond, and William 
Revely from Campbell County. First, of course, the boys had to receive 
permission for the fourteen-mile junket from the learned theologian 
and preacher who since 1799 had been president of Washington Col- 
lege, the much beloved George Addison Baxter, D.D. But once Old 
Rex had given the nod, as Caruthers recalled later, ““we proceeded on 
our way rejoicing.’ The four were setting off to do what probably 
every citizen of the Valley had pilgrimaged to the south of Lexington 
to do at least once before he died: gape in dumb admiration at that 
arching miracle in stone, the Natural Bridge. For Washington College 
students such a journey was, and has remained, a standard one. In 
1843, for example, many undergraduate generations after Caruthers’ 
day, one student was suspended because of his inability to refute, as 
the college minutes primly put it, “the seemingly well-supported charges 
of having drunk to intoxication at the natural bridge.”’’® 

People thought there was only one like it—just as, because of it, 
there was only one Rockbridge County in the United States. Everybody 
knew, or wanted to believe, that the Father of His Country had, as a 
young man, hacked a "G. W.” under the arch of the bridge, thirty 
feet above the current of Cedar Creek.'* William A. Caruthers’ own 

11 Jefferson to Caruthers, June 11, 1817, in Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 

12 William A. Caruthers, “Climbing the Natural Bridge,” in Knickerbocker; or, New 
York Monthly Magazine (New York, 1833-1865), XII (July, 1838), 33. “I think it 
was in the summer of 1818” that the ascent took place. Ibid. 

13 Minutes of the Faculty of Washington College, September 11, 1843, quoted in 
Albea Godbold, The Church College of the Old South (Durham, N. C., 1944), 113. 

14 Harriet Martineau, Retrospect of Western Travel (2 vols., New York, 1838), I, 
67, reports this tradition, as does Caruthers in his article and as do many other contem- 
porary writers. Douglas Southall Freeman, in a letter to the writer, February 8, 1949, 
said: “I have found no evidence whatever that George Washington ever saw Natural 


Bridge, much less climbed it and carved his name on it.” But the legend endures. A 
caption to a photograph of the bridge in Redbook Magazine (Chicago, 1903- ), XCII, 
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lincle, when he was just fifteen-year-old Archibald Alexander and far 
from being the first president of the theological seminary at the Col- 
_ lege of New Jersey (now Princeton University), had gone down for 
, his personal look and had become speechless. That had been in 1787, 
and though he did not often visit the bridge thereafter, Dr. Alexander 
felt that no words could express adequately one’s reaction to the spec- 
tacle. The best he could do was to admit feeling all over his body that 
“animal sensation which accompanied the genuine emotion of the 
sublime.’’’® It is notable how regularly all the early commentators— 
perhaps still walking within the lengthened shadows of Longinus and 
Edmund Burke—use the adjective “sublime” to describe the bridge. 
Thomas Jefferson had used it in his celebrated sketch in the Notes on 
Virginia, and so had James Kirke Paulding in his Letters from the 
South (1817),*° but it took another minister, this time a foot-loose 
Baptist from England, to become more discriminating. He pointed out 
—in an opinion to be echoed half a century later by the novelist Charles 
Dudley Warner—that “‘it is the sublime not allied to the terrific, as at 
Niagara; it is the sublime associated with the pleasing. I sat, and gazed 
in wonder and astonishment.”** Samuel Kercheval, that amusingly 
somber chronicler of the Valley of Virginia, when he first glimpsed the 
bridge in June, 1819, was equally awe-struck. Becoming almost inco- 
herent, he admitted that his astonishment rendered him “terrified and 
nailed to the spot, and incapable to move forward.” Presently he ‘‘be- 
came more composed, and wrote the following lines’’**—four stanzas 
which it will do his reputation as a poet some little service if we refrain 
from quoting. Despite people’s “‘oh’s” and ‘‘ah’s,” however, it was not 
No. 3 (March, 1949), 43, reads: “At Natural Bridge, Virginia, George Washington's 
initials and surveying marks are visible in the rocks.” 

15 Archibald Alexander, ‘‘Natural Scenery Seen by the Youth and the Man,” in E. A. 


and G. L. Duyckinck, Cyclopaedia of American Literature (rev. ed., 2 vols., New York, 
1866), I, 617. 

16 Thomas Jefferson, “Notes on Virginia,’ in A. A. Lipscomb and A. E. Bergh (eds.), 
The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (20 vols., Washington, 1903-1904), II, 30-31; 
{Paulding}, Letters from the South, Il, 54-55. 

17 Andrew Reed and James Matheson, A Narrative of the Visit to the American 
Churches, by the Deputation from the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
(2 vols., London, 1836), I, 181; Charles Dudley Warner, ‘Their Pilgrimage,” in Harper's 
New Monthly Magazine, LX XIII (1886), 428. 

18 Samuel Kercheval, A History of the Valley of Virginia (2nd ed., Woodstock, Va., 
1850), 341. 
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until three years before Piper’s ascent that a scientific man first ex- 
amined professionally the Western Hemisphere wonder “which was 
exciting the interest of the learned in both halves of the world.” In 
1815 that versatile amateur of science and belles-lettres, Francis Walker 
Gilmer, took a trip to the bridge, observed its structure rather than its 
sublimity, and the next year published a brief paper “On the Geologi- 
cal Formation of the Natural Bridge of Virginia,” which is, according 
to his biographer, a model of early American scientific exposition.” 

It is doubtful if either young Caruthers or his friends paid much 
attention to sublimity or structure. But they most surely had heard the 
legend of George Washington's carving ‘“G. W.” on the face of the 
bridge, and when they reached it they aimed to do likewise. They did. 
After they had done so, moderately high up on the rock, they came 
down—all save Jim Piper. He had originally started climbing, Caruthers 
recalled later, “‘on the opposite side of the creek from the one by which 
the pathway ascends the ravine.” He kept on climbing, so much higher 
that Caruthers down below set up a yell for him to stop and come 
back, the other boys chiming in. ‘He answered us with loud shouts of 
derision.” Presently, however, he took heed and clambered down again. 
But then Piper crossed over Cedar Creek and began ascending the 
other side. He kept on ascending. By the time he had reached a point 
a good fifty feet above where Washington had supposedly crawled, 
the three watchers far below knew what was in his mind. That boy 
intended deliberately to climb up and over the Natural Bridge! For 
proof, down dropped his shoes and coat to William. “He stopped, and 
seemed to us to be balancing midway between heaven and earth. We 
were in dread suspense, . . . it was perilous even to speak to him, 
and very difficult to carry on conversation at all, from the immense 
height to which he had ascended, and the noise made by the bubbling 
of the little brook, as it tumbled in tiny cascades over its rocky bed, at 
our feet.’’*? Soon Piper was hidden from sight amid the crevices, and 
the boys below knew he was a “goner.” If he tried to inch up that 
sheer facing, it would be suicide: 215 feet down to the gorge of Cedar 
Creek. But no! Abruptly, at the far top, they glimpsed his form. He 

19 Richard Beale Davis, Francis Walker Gilmer: Life and Learning in Jefferson's 


Virginia (Richmond, 1939), 275-76. 
20 Caruthers, “Climbing the Natural Bridge,” Joc. cit., 34. 


——_— —— 
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had made it! With one rush, all three scurried out of the ravine and 
around up the hillside. And presently, before they had gone more than 
halfway up, they were met by the hero himself on his way down. All 
he did was lie on the ground a few moments to cool off, just as though 
he had not performed an utterly impossible act. 

Also a rather unorthodox one, in a young man studying for the 
Presbyterian ministry. The next morning, accordingly, old Dr. Baxter 
called him on the carpet “to inquire into it, thinking, perhaps, that it 
was not a very proper exhibition for a student of theology.’’ Despite 
the escapade Piper in due course became a minister (among other 
occupations) and, we may assume, a good one. He had, however, 
burned his youthful bridges behind him, and when in 1836 Samuel 
Kercheval visited Wythe Courthouse and tried to quiz Piper on the 
ascent, the historian “was told by a friend that he conversed on the 
subject with great reluctance.”** And the chronicler of the early days 
of East Tennessee College could report of the man who became its 
president for a year in 1833: 


Mr. Piper, in his management of the College, did not give to the country so 
striking an illustration of perseverance under difficulties as he had done in his 
youthful days, in his perilous ascent of the Natural Bridge; for he was none 
other than the ambitious youth who aspired to carve his name with a Jack- 
knife on that gigantic structure of Nature’s handiwork above that of the Father 
of his country. Very few of my auditors who are “native here, and to the man- 
ner born,’’ especially among those who have passed the meridian of life, have 
failed to read the thrilling details of this remarkable adventure, as found in 
that standard work of East Tennessee Classical Literature, ‘Field's [sic] Scrap 
Book,” with an interest akin to that with which, by the dim light of tallow- 
dip, or torch, they have pored and trembled over the pages of the Children of 
the Abbey or the Mysteries of Udolpho. It is said that Mr. Piper did not like 
this circumstance of his life alluded to, and a peculiar pallid appearance was 
wont, by his acquaintances, to be attributed to the fright which he received on 
that occasion.** 


On the day of the ascent, however, no such reluctance to discuss it 
afflicted Caruthers. Aware of its seeming impossibility, knowing full 
well that nobody would believe the story, “and while all the circum- 
stances were fresh in my memory,” young William wrote the whole 


21 Kercheval, A History of the Valley of Virginia, 342. 
22 White, Early History of the University of Tennessee, 30. 
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thing down “in a sort of journal, kept to record visiters’ names,’’** 
that was maintained by old William's appointee as custodian of the 
bridge, Patrick Henry. Patrick kept the journal with Caruthers’ notes 
faithfully and showed it to all travelers who came thereafter as proof 
that there were indeed some things yet marvelous beneath the visiting 
moon. But despite these written data and just as the young recorder 
had foreseen, idle tongues bungled and bolstered the facts of the ascent 
into all sorts of tortuous byways from truth. 

Time now travels twenty years—to the seaport city of Savannah in 
1838. There, one summer day, Dr. Caruthers picked up the May issue 
of the fashionable New York monthly magazine, the Knickerbocker. 
His eye fell on an article which had occasion to make mention of the 
celebrated ascent of the Natural Bridge away back in 1818. What was 
said therein seemed so inaccurate that the physician determined to sit 
down and “briefly and hastily,” but once and for all, relate every cir- 
cumstance about the ascent which, in his estimate, could be of any 
interest to the public “either now or hereafter.’’ Though he had “‘often- 
times, and for many years, withstood repeated solicitations to do this,” 
now was the time, because the public, “without an exception, so far 
as I know, has been yielding its credence to the united testimony of so 
many witnesses.” These so-called witnesses were liars. Hence Caruthers 
got the article off to the Kuickerbocker, which forthwith published it 
in its July, 1838, issue, under the title: “Climbing the Natural Bridge. 
By the Only Surviving Witness of That Extraordinary Feat.” (This 
last was inaccurate, since of the original four boys, Wallace lived until 
1860, and Caruthers himself, though he had lost track of Piper, speaks 
in this article of having seen his name listed the previous summer at 
one of the Virginia springs, where it was said that the former minister 
was engaged in surveying a road.) 

Old Patrick Henry, it would seem, had been zealously showing 
Caruthers’ notes on the ascent to all visitors at the bridge. ‘Some be- 
lieved my statement,” wrote the doctor, ‘‘and others disbelieved it; 
but by far the greater number disbelieved it.’ And he added, a bit 
nettled: ‘“This was far from being pleasant, to one who had never had 
his veracity doubted before.” Unpleasant indeed, since he had dis- 


23 Caruthers, “Climbing the Natural Bridge,” Joc. cit., 32. 
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covered that “‘Scarcely a periodical in the country, or a book of travels, 
but mentions the subject.” Besides purveying miscellaneous misinfor- 
mation, these publications generally contrived to channel their false 
facts under one or all of the following heads: they had Piper climbing 
up the wrong side of the ravine, to start with; they blandly asserted 
that the climber had been forced against his will to proceed to the 
top, simply because he was afraid to go back down; they expatiated 
with relish on Piper's physical condition once the feat was done, often 
declaring, with the dogmatism of an eyewitness (which none of them 
was), that he had emerged from the ordeal quite exhausted, both men- 
tally and spiritually. 

None of all this was the truth, and an anonymous writer in the 
Souvenir, publishing at Philadelphia in the summer of 1828, only ten 
years after the original event, provides a fine example of the third 
point. This account, the earliest yet uncovered, illustrates a legend in 
the making, for the author has chosen to personalize his narrative and 
present a subjective impression of just how the climber felt as he 
inched his way up the rocky wall: ‘He had ascended more than two 
hundred feet, and had had still farther to rise, when he felt himself 
growing weak. He thought of his friends, and all his earthly joys, and 
he could not leave them. He thought of the grave, and dared not meet 
it.” Spurred by a spasm of forlorn hope, the climber scrabbles on and 
on, until “his anxious companions reached him a pole from the top, 
and drew him up with joy. But he himself was completely exhausted. 
He immediately fainted away on reaching the spot, and it was some 
time before he recovered.” “His name,” concludes the fashioner of 
this fabrication—which was promptly reprinted one month later by 
another Philadelphia periodical and five months later by a magazine 
in Hudson, New York—'‘stands above all the rest, a monument of 
hardihood, of rashness, and of folly.’’** 

24 Anonymous, “The Natural Bridge, or a Scene in Virginia,” in Souvenir (Phila- 
delphia, 1827-1830), II (July 23, 1828), 30. Reprinted as “The Natural Bridge,” in 
Casket (Philadelphia, 1826-1858), II] (1828), 361; as ‘““The Natural Bridge,” in Rural 
Repository, or Bower of Literature; a Semi-Monthly Literary and Entertaining Journal 
(Hudson, N. Y., 1824-1851), V (December 6, 1828), 108-10; as “A Scene in Virginia,” 
in William Fields, Jr. (comp.), The Literary and Miscellaneous Scrap Book . . . (Knox- 
ville, 1837), 37-38; and as “The Natural Bridge, in 1826 [sic],” in Edmund P. Tompkins 


and J. Lee Davis, The Natural Bridge and Its Historical Surroundings (Natural Bridge, 
Va., 1939; reprinted, 1946), 33-35. 
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It is quite possible that Caruthers had seen this account, and it is 
equally possible that he read what was committed to paper by Joseph 
Martin seven years later. In his Gazeteer of Virginia (1835), pro- 
fessedly published for the dissemination of many facts accurately col- 
lated, this statistician had it that Piper reached the summit ‘“‘nerveless 
and prostrate.”** In 1837, out in Tennessee, came the first edition of 
what was to become a popular and oft-revived volume of ‘‘elegant 
extracts’—William Fields’ Scrap Book—which reprinted the 1828 
Souvenir article in its entirety. An even worse offender was that wan- 
dering bluestocking Harriet Martineau of England, whose Retrospect 
of Western Travel (1838)** was being so widely read that it in part 
prompted Caruthers to write his own brief article. Therein he singles 
out Miss Martineau as among those who undertook “to detail the 
whole affair, scarcely one circumstance of which she does correctly.” 

About this time, too, there was composed a fantasy on the ascent 
that must surely have been seen by Caruthers, since it was fathered by 
that curious celebrity, the ‘Learned Blacksmith.’’ This was the New 
England polyglot, Elihu Burritt, so nicknamed because he had once 
been a blacksmith but was considered quite learned. In so far as he 
may have served Dr. Caruthers’ peace of mind, Burritt would have 
done well had he remained beneath his spreading chestnut tree. In- 
stead, he dreamed up a Souvenir-like account of Piper’s ascent which 
is a model of prose fiction in that sentimental school so close to the 
bosoms of our great-grandfathers. (In 1872 a New York periodical 
could declare: ‘Elihu Burritt’s story of the ‘Ambitious Youth’ has been 
in the school-books so long that it need not be rehearsed farther.’*’) 
Burritt called his little essay ““The Natural Bridge; or, One Niche the 
Highest,” included it in a volume tastefully entitled Sparks from the 
Anvil (1846), and colored it so that it became a tearful tribute to 
undaunted youth. Although the ascent takes place in broad daylight, 
picturesquely enough the sky is full of stars. Hundreds of people watch 
tensely, including his pa and ma, as the hero performs his daring deed 


29 Joseph Martin (ed.), A New and Comprehensive Gazeteer of Virginia and the 
District of Columbia (Charlottesville, 1835), 431. 

26 Martineau, Retrospect, I, 65-68. 

27 Anonymous, “The Natural Bridge,” in Hearth and Home (New York, 1868-1875), 
IV (1872), 467. 
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(the climber, interestingly, is named William). When he is close to 
the top of the five-hundred-foot (!) cliff, the youngster finds that his 
knife, which he has used during the ascent to carve ever higher niches, 
is worn down to its last half inch. Besides, he is weak unto death. 
“Darkness comes over him, and with the words God! and Mother! 
whispered on his lips just loud enough to be heard in heaven—the 
tightening rope lifts him out of his last shallow niche.”’** Caruthers’-— 
not to speak of Piper’s—reaction to that one would have been intrigu- 
ing to see. 

There were, however, compensations for this sort of thing. Once the 
July issue of the Knickerbocker had circulated beyond New York, the 
Richmond Whig promptly reprinted Caruthers’ article in full on Au- 
gust 7, noting as it did so: “But for the irrefragable testimony by which 
it is sustained, that [ascent], by every one who has seen the bridge, 
would be deemed among the fables of the day.”*® On August 13 the 
doctor's own Whig party paper at Savannah, the Daily Republican, 
reproduced his article right under its masthead, and four days later in 
his native village the Lexington Gazette did likewise. When, in early 
September, the Richmond Enguirer followed suit,°® Caruthers must 
have been much titillated at a record of four complete reprints in less 
than a month. 

Seven years later, in August, 1845—as Caruthers was looking for- 
ward to the December appearance in book form of his last novel, and 
threats of a war with Mexico hovered like a heat wave on the horizon 
—the Lexington Gazette again reprinted ‘Climbing the Natural 
Bridge.” It did so, presumably, because someone else had just climbed 
the bridge, too—''a man named Shiner.” Shiner’s ascent had occurred 
the preceding month, but he himself had been preceded by yet a third 
climber at some unstated time. In commenting on these two feats, the 
Gazette declared, by the way: “Our readers will find an interesting 
account of Mr. Piper’s famous ascent of the Natural Bridge on the 
first page. It corrects many of the gross errors in Burritt’s account.” 

28 Elihu Burritt, Sparks from the Anvil (Worcester, Mass., 1846), 41-47. 


29 Richmond Whig and Public Advertiser, August 7, 1838. 


8° Savannah Daily Republican, August 13, 1838; Lexington Gazette, August 17, 1838; 
Richmond Enquirer, September 4, 1838. 
31 Lexington Gazette, August 7, 1845. 
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This was on August 7. A week later the paper republished an eyewit- 
ness’ description of Shiner’s ascent, and while this description is not 
relevant here the witness’ prefatory remarks are, because they show 
that Caruthers’ twenty-seven-year-old manuscript about Piper's deed 
was still extant: The witness and his party had just returned from gaz- 
ing at the bridge ‘‘to a small house between the Bridge and the tavern 
{conducted by John Luster}, where we were favored by an old paper 
containing an account of the ascension of the Bridge by Mr. Piper 
many years ago, from the pen of Dr. Caruthers. We were warmly dis- 
cussing its title to credulity’—how the author would have loved that 
remark!—"when we were suddenly interrupted by the cry: ‘Someone 
is climbing the Bridge!’ ’’* 

This feat may well have reached Caruthers’ eye, since he probably 
subscribed at Savannah to the Lexington papers. He would not live, 
however, to grow choleric over a Vermont rehash of the Souvenir ac- 
count, in 1847,*° nor to read Samuel Kercheval’s version of Piper's 
ascent in the second edition of his A History of the Valley of Virginia 
(1850) ,** wherein the amiable chronicler managed to be as completely 
misleading as Miss Martineau on all points. Nor, happily, was either 
the doctor or Piper alive to peruse four years before the outbreak of 
the Civil War the supreme affront accorded their mutual endeavor by 
“Porte Crayon.” This writer was an alleged humorist of the day, whose 
real name was David Hunter Strother. In his Virginia Illustrated 
(1857) Porte Crayon not only said flatly that Piper had “climbed up 
the cliffs, and not the bridge, as is commonly supposed,” but also pro- 
ceeded to rob the story of its supramundane implications “by express- 
ing his belief that any cool-headed man accustomed to climbing—a 
sailor, for instance—could do the same thing easily. He had even at- 
tempted it himself, but on attaining an elevation of thirty or forty feet 

. concluded to descend.” By 1872 the concept of the climber had 
become embodied in “the person of a Colonel Pepper, who could not 


82 [bid., August 14, 1845, reprinting Lynchburg Virginian. 

33 Anonymous, “The Natural Bridge,” in The Green Mountain Gem: a Monthly 
Journal of Literature, Science and the Arts (Bradfort, Vt., 1843-1849), V (April [?], 
1847), 85. 

34 Kercheval, A History of the Valley of Virginia, 342. 

35D. H. Strother, Virginia Illustrated (New York, 1857), 186; previously printed in 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine (New York, 1850- ), XI (1855), 306. 
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bear that his friends should mention this folly of his youth.”** A de- 
cade later, when Charles Dudley Warner recorded his reactions to the 
bridge, the climber’s first name had been transmuted into “Henry.’’” 

This sort of thing would have annoyed Caruthers and Piper exceed- 
ingly. On the other hand Caruthers, at least, would have been gratified 
to find his own eyewitness account reprinted from time to time down 
through the years. Perhaps he had looked over the 1845 reprint in the 
Lexington Gazette, and he may have noted the one appearing the same 
year in Henry Howe's Historical Collections of Virginia. Thirteen 
years later one of the explanatory pamphlets accompanying that sump- 
tuous portfolio, The Album of Virginia (1858), by the artist Edward 
Bleyer, revived Caruthers’ name and briefly quoted from his account.*® 
The Virginia journalist and Confederate historian, Edward Alfred 
Pollard, did likewise, but at much greater length, in 1870; and three 
years later Appleton’s Hand-Book of American Travel followed suit.*° 
A generous reprint appeared in a publicity brochure about the Natural 
Bridge that was brought out in the 1880’s.** To know that he was 
thus, however indirectly, luring tourists to his native county would 
certainly not have displeased Caruthers; nor would he have been dis- 
pleased to see the liberal quotation from his article that appeared in 
In the Picturesque Shenandoah Valley (1930)—‘that garden-spot of 
the earth,” as Caruthers once called it—by the Virginia author, Armis- 
tead C. Gordon.** Unquestionably Caruthers would have been delighted 
to find the latter-day historian of his home town quoting from his 
article in 1936 and to find his own local newspaper, the Lexington 


36 Anonymous, ‘““The Natural Bridge,” in Hearth and Home, IV (1872), 467. 

37 Charles Dudley Warner, as quoted in Anonymous, Description of the Natural Bridge, 
Va., and Its History (Philadelphia, n.d.), 40. From internal evidence it appears that this 
forty-two-page pamphlet was published in or after 1883. 

88 Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Virginia (Charleston, S. C., 1845), 459-60. 

39 Anonymous, Description of the Album of Virginia; or, The Old Dominion, Illus- 
trated (4 vols., Richmond, 1857-1858), IV, 3-4. 

40 Edward A. Pollard, The Virginia Tourist. Sketches of the Springs and Mountains 
of Virginia . . . (Philadelphia, 1870), 56-59; Charles H. Jones (comp.), Appleton’s 
Hand-Book of American Travel. Southern Tour (New York, 1873), 101-102. 

41 Anonymous, Description of the Natural Bridge, Va., and Its History, 19-22. 

42 Armistead Churchill Gordon, In the Picturesque Shenandoah Valley (Richmond, 
1930), 181-85. 
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Gazette, reprinting it in full two years thereafter.** A decade later, in 
1948, a Staunton author paid Caruthers the compliment of paraphras- 
ing his words in a book about the Shenandoah Valley; but when, in 
1950, a good 104 years after the novelist’s death, the president of the 
Natural Bridge corporation saw fit to include a goodly reprint of 
“Climbing the Natural Bridge” in an elaborate compilation of Bridge- 
ana**—when this came to pass, then Caruthers’ shade must finally have 
been persuaded that truth, howsoever crushed to earth, yet can rise 
again. 


43 Henry Boley, Lexington in Old Virginia (Richmond, 1936), 145-46; Lexington 
Gazette, August 19, 26, September 2, 1938. 

44 Gladys B. Clem, Stories of the Shenandoah (Staunton, Va., 1948), 45-48; J. Lee 
Davis, Bits of History and Legends around and about the Natural Bridge of Virginia 
from 1730 to 1950 (Natural Bridge, Va., 1950), 48, 53-54. 








Whiggery and Reconstruction 


in Tennessee 


By THomas B. ALEXANDER 


The Reconstruction period was a time of stress in Tennessee, but to 
treat it as an isolated experience ignores the significance of historical 
continuity." A complex background provided multiple influences which 
outlived the controversy regarding political reconstruction. Among the 
factors which had conditioned most of the state political leaders must 
be included vigorous party conflict, crystallized in a pattern two decades 
before the Civil War. 

Tennessee entered the Union in 1796 as a Jeffersonian Republican 
state, and political trends made it a stronghold of Jacksonian De- 
mocracy. But this situation failed even to outlast Jackson’s own ad- 
ministrations. Personal, economic, and social factors brought out a 
determined opposition to Jackson and his policies—opposition which 
consolidated into a strong Whig party within the state. Party struggles 
became acute by 1835 and continued so until the outbreak of the Civil 
War, developing a definite pattern of political alignment. 

In East Tennessee the Whig party consistently controlled twelve 
counties, while eleven remained in the Democratic column. Only six 
could be classified as uncertain. In Middle Tennessee the Whigs domi- 
nated eight counties, the Democrats twenty, and five were border-line. 
Five counties in the center of West Tennessee were Whig territory, 
while the Democrats held seven. Six were uncertain, all in southern 


1 Research for this article has been aided by a grant from the Social Science Research 
Council. 

The importance of historical continuity is urged in Howard K. Beale, “On Rewriting 
Reconstruction History,” in American Historical Review (New York, 1895- ), XLV 
(1939-1940), 807-27. 
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West Tennessee.’ This pattern was so fixed for more than twenty years 
that party alignment grew into tradition in most of the counties. How- 
ever, there has been no satisfactory explanation of the political geog- 
raphy of Tennessee for this period. The issues in the heated campaigns 
reveal little conflict of immediate programs. Both parties based their 
appeal on the ground of direct continuation of the party of Jefferson. 
Each professed to have the interests of the masses at heart and accused 
the other of undermining democratic principles. The tariff became a 
relatively definite issue long after party lines were frozen, and not even 
the subject of state internal improvements provoked clear-cut division. 
In general the issues appeared to be conflicting claims rather than dis- 
tinct alternative programs. Comparison of Whig with Democratic 
counties on the basis of geography, soil, slaveholding, urbanization, 
and concentrations of business and professional men reveals only ten- 
dencies—with important exceptions to each. Any attempt to explain 
the political pattern on the basis of a single factor is futile; many forces, 
including personalities, went into its making. The important point is 
that it was firmly fixed upon the state a generation before Reconstruc- 
tion and hardened into a fierce opposition of political faiths in which 
Whigs and Democrats were taught to distrust the intentions and in- 
tegrity of “the enemy.’ 

As the sectional crisis approached in 1860 the Tennessee Whigs 
applied their much vaunted “conservative principles” and generally 
adopted a cautious Unionism. The Democratic party was blamed for 
the ardent secessionism that was playing its part in making compromise 
difficult. John Bell, a Whig senator, was offered to the nation as a 
Conservative party candidate—a Constitutional Union man. Tennessee 
Whigs carried the state for Bell, but they were strongly opposed by 

2 Election returns by counties from 1836 to 1868 are taken from The Tribune Almanac 
for the Years 1838 to 1868, Inclusive (New York, 1868). Subsequent returns may be 
found in The Tribune Almanac and Political Register (New York, 1838- ). 

8 Comparison of political patterns with economic, geographic, or occupational patterns 
is based upon data in Austin Powers Foster, Counties of Tennessee (Nashville, 1923), and 
in reports of the sixth, seventh, and eighth censuses of the United States. Further data 
employed are found in Frank L. and Harriet C. Owsley, “The Economic Structure of 
Rural Tennessee, 1850-1860,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), 
VIII (1942), 161-82; Blanche Henry Clark, The Tennessee Yeomen, 1840-1860 (Nash- 


ville, 1942); and Thomas Perkins Abernethy, From Frontier to Plantation in Tennessee: 
A Study in Frontier Democracy (Chapel Hill, 1932). 
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the Democrats who followed John C. Breckinridge or Stephen A. 
Douglas. When the firing on Fort Sumter and Lincoln's call for troops 
turned West and Middle Tennessee into the secession column, many 
prominent Whig leaders opposed this shift in sentiment. The East 
Tennessee Whig leaders spoke of Unionism as the natural course of 
Whigs and welcomed Union Democrats as allies who had come over 
to their side.* 

Faced with withdrawal from the Union as a result of the vote of the 
state on June 8, 1861, East Tennessee Unionists met in convention and 
petitioned the General Assembly for permission to form a separate 
state.° This request was denied, and many of these Unionists, together 
with some from other parts of the state, went into the military service 
of the United States. The course of the majority of Middle and West 
Tennessee Whigs was acceptance of the state decision and support of 
the Confederacy. 

Several abortive attempts were made to revive civil government in 
Tennessee during the war, and Military Governor Andrew Johnson 
finally witnessed the assembling in Nashville on January 9, 1865, of a 
convention of Union men. The published calls for this convention had 
recommended election of delegates at county meetings, but they had 
specified: “If you cannot meet in your counties, come upon your own 
personal responsibility. It is the assembling of Union men for the re- 
storation of their own Commonwealth to life and a career of success.’”® 
This convention consisted of more than five hundred men, most of 
whom were without political or judicial experience. Of ninety-five 
members whose ante-bellum political affiliations have been identified, 
eighty-four were Whigs.’ The leadership of the convention devolved 

4 Oliver Perry Temple, Notable Men of Tennessee, from 1833 to 1875; Their Times 
and Their Contemporaries (New York, 1912), refers repeatedly to the fact that certain 
persons were naturally Union men since they were old-line Whigs. 

5 Strictly speaking Tennessee did not secede. The power of the Whigs who had de- 
nounced secession as an unconstitutional technique led to a declaration of independence 
by referendum, together with a decision to adhere to the Confederacy. 

®“Report of the Joint Committee on Reconstruction,” in House Reports, 39 Cong., 
1 Sess., No. 30 (Serial No. 1273), 5. 

7 The entire membership of this convention as listed in the Nashville newspapers, and 
every other person who held or sought public office above the county level in Tennessee 
during Reconstruction, has been checked for service between 1834 and 1890 as state 


governor, member of Congress, state legislator, judge or district attorney, or state cabinet 
officer. Each has also been checked for service as an officer in the federal military service 
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largely upon Whigs, and plans were made under which a governor 
and legislature were elected. Factions developed within the ranks of 
Tennessee Unionism even before this election, but Whigs dominated 
both factions. In the first legislature, known as the Brownlow Assembly 
because of the governor, William G. Brownlow, the overwhelming 
majority were Whigs.* This fact was commented upon triumphantly 
by the Knoxville Whig, Brownlow’s paper, as showing the “inclina- 
tions of the parties in this state to go into rebellion.”® 

In August, 1865, an election was held to select members for Con- 
gress. In the eight congressional districts twenty-three candidates re- 
ceived support worthy of mention. Seventeen were well-known Whigs, 
and one was a prominent Democrat."® Of the five whose former party 
affiliations are unknown, three probably had not participated in ante- 
bellum politics. None but Whigs came close to victory. It appears that 
Democratic leaders who were not disfranchised under the proscriptive 
legislation of the Brownlow Assembly recognized that the Unionists 
were preponderantly former Whigs who would support none but 
Whigs. At the time of this election a Democrat in West Tennessee 
wrote to Andrew Johnson: 


. . . you cannot rely upon, as friends, your old party & political enemies who 
have & are at work getting into their own hands the whole power of the 
State. . 

I know what I am talking about. The o/d line Whigs, or the leaders, are your 
bitter enemies—most determined and implacable in their opposition. . . . The 
Organization is in progress; and dates to the election . . . of Governor Brown- 
low, whom I implicate no further, than that his appointments are in confirma- 
tion of the fact. Most palpable preferences over true & capable Union-Demo- 
crats have told too plainly of this thing. There is a hatred of everything that is 
Democracy. . . . The truth is, there are Cligues of these old-liners, thro’ whose 


and for miscellaneous biographical data from primary and secondary sources. Of principal 
value in this check were: Tennessee General Assembly, House and Senate Journals; Ten- 
nessee Adjutant General's Office, Report, 1866; Charles A. Miller, The Official and Po- 
litical Manual of the State of Tennessee (Nashville, 1890); Ansel Wold (comp.), Bio- 
graphical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927 (Washington, 1928); Allen 
Johnson and Dumas Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (21 vols. and 
index, New York, 1928-1945); and numerous state historical and biographical works. 

8 The membership of the Brownlow Assembly has been checked as described in note 7. 

® Knoxville Whig, April 19, 1865. 

10 See note 7. 
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hands, all must pass. I know, it is so, in this & Shelby counties, & believe the 
arrangement extends all over the state.” 


Three months later a Democrat in East Tennessee seeking federal 
patronage for Democrats from President Johnson wrote with probable 
exaggeration that “original Whigs” would “never in good faith affiliate 
with the Democracy.” He continued: 


In this state we are in the hands of the Philistines and the Democrats are look- 
ing to you Sir as the “savior of Civil Liberty.” . . . Allow me to state a fact 
to you. There are several Whig enrolling officers [former Confederate conscrip- 
tion officers} in this County. Not a single one of whom has been indicted for 
Treason in a State or Federal Court. Not a single Whig in the county to my 
knowledge has been beat ordered off or driven out of the county. Every Demo- 
crat in the county occupying respectable positions in their civil Districts without 
regard to their conduct in the rebellion has been sued, civilly indicted in both 
courts for Treason, beaten, murdered, and driven out of the Country by formal 


notices given under penalty of death if they remain. . . . The plan is to rid 
East Tennessee of Democrats.” 


One of Tennessee's congressmen, John W. Leftwich, emphasized the 


preponderance of Whigs among the politically successful and declared 
in a speech prepared for presentation to Congress: 


... prior to the war ... Whigs and Democrats contested [everywhere] 
with varying success ..., [but} old Whig conservatism was borne under 
during the war, at its close such was the desire to place men of that purely 
conservative party in position of trust that Tennessee selected every member of 
this Congress from that party; Mississippi did the same, including her Senators; 
Arkansas I believe did likewise, and most of the other southern States I am 
told at least imitated these examples. 


Leftwich further supported his thesis by pointing out that the Missis- 
Sippi secession convention had contained seventy-nine Democrats and 
eleven Whigs while the convention called at the end of the war had 
these numbers reversed.** 

As a result of the congressional election in August, 1865, several 
divisions among Tennessee Whigs were clarified. Extreme Conserva- 
tives denied the validity of the existing state government under Brown- 

11H. B. Williams to Andrew Johnson, August 7, 1865, in Andrew Johnson Papers 
(Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 


12 W. H. Maxwell to Johnson, November 2, 1865, ibid. 
13 Congressional Globe, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, 135-36 (February 15, 1867). 
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low and proposed to replace it at the first opportunity with one that 
would not proscribe ex-Confederates. Moderate Conservatives conceded 
the legality of the Brownlow government, but they were prepared to 
repeal all proscriptive and punitive legislation. Some who termed them- 
selves Radicals differed with Brownlow at one or another point and 
leaned toward the moderate Conservative view. Extreme Radicals ap- 
proved the most proscriptive policy possible and followed Brownlow’s 
lead closely. It was not possible to determine exactly what percentage 
of eligible voters in Tennessee supported each position, but promi- 
nent Whigs openly espoused each of the four viewpoints.”* 

As President Johnson shifted into the Conservative camp nationally, 
Brownlow grew suspicious of his intentions. By January, 1866, Brown- 
low wrote privately that a mass meeting called by Conservative$ would 
bring out all “rebeldom” declaring for Johnson and against Radicals. 
He added: “The Radical party—of which I am a member—is united, 
and commands two thirds in both houses of Congress. . . . They are 
backed up by the loyal masses North, who are resolved not to follow 
Johnson with his newly-formed partizans, in his wild scheme, to resur- 
rect the Democratic party, and place Southern traitors in power again. 
Mark it, the Republican party will triumph!”’® On February 20, 1866, 
Brownlow’s Knoxville Whig openly stated that Johnson could no 
longer be supported if he had changed from his wartime contentions 
that traitors should be tried and punished and loyal men should con- 
trol the state if there were only five thousand. By March all subterfuge 
was thrown off, and the political enmity between these two East Ten- 
nessee party leaders flared in its old intensity. Co-operation on a basis 
of Unionism was only an interlude, and it was inevitable that the 
staunch Democrat Johnson should desire the success of his party, while 
the Whig Brownlow should hope that identification with secession in 
the South and “copperheadism” in the North had buried the Demo- 

14 Detailed information on the positions of prominent men in this election may be 
found in: Tennessee newspapers for June-August, 1865; Johnson Papers, June-August, 
1865; David Campbell Collection (Duke University Library), June-August, 1865; and 
“Papers in the Case of Thomas vs. Arnell,” in House Miscellaneous Documents, 39 Cong., 
2 Sess., No. 72 (Serial No. 1302). For this study a microfilm copy of the David Camp- 
bell Collection in the Joint University Libraries, Nashville, was used. 


18 William G. Brownlow to O. P. Temple, January 25, 1866, in Oliver P. Temple 
Papers (University of Tennessee Library, Knoxville). 
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cratic party forever. Though Johnson’s position on reunion did not 
necessarily imply a plan to defeat the Republican party, it was never- 
theless true that Democratic leaders in Congress were excessively for- 
ward in supporting him. Information reaching Brownlow from con- 
gressional Radicals doubtless suggested that Johnson was plotting 
with Democratic politicians to overthrow Republicans." One friend 
believed himself called upon to advise Johnson that Brownlow and 
others were blinded by their prejudice against the Democratic party 
and that the pardoning of additional prominent Whigs would stop 
the propaganda that Johnson favored only Democrats.’ Although it 
may be, as thought by some, that Brownlow hoped to obtain the vice- 
presidential nomination on the Republican ticket in 1868, this alleged 
aspiration is not needed to explain his break with Johnson.** Not only 
were his Radical views outraged by Johnson's leniency, but also his 
everlasting hatred of the Democratic party had been prodded. In the 
summer of 1866 he editorialized on ‘Parties During the War” to the 
effect that old and new Democratic leaders wanted to escape their 
shameful record but could not. He stated that every governor of a 
seceded state was a Democrat, that the war was a Democratic rebel- 
lion brought on for Democratic purposes—to ruin the country and 
government they could no longer rule." 

Some of the former Whigs in Tennessee who were Conservatives 
believed that Democratic support was dangerous to Johnson and his 
plan of Reconstruction. ‘If the Democrats just had sense and modesty 
enough to take a back seat for a while at least and allow the Conserva- 
tive Republicans—who really hold the balance of power—to take hold 
of him, all would soon be well,” wrote one Conservative congressman, 
“but no, they cannot do it, and not a day passes but they say or do 
something that is shrewdly taken hold of and used against him.’’”° 

16 For motivation of Democratic leaders see Albert V. House, Jr., “Northern Con- 
gressional Democrats as Defenders of the South During Reconstruction,” in Journal of 
Southern History, V1 (1940), 46-71. The most detailed analysis of President Johnson's 
problems in 1866 is Howard K. Beale, The Critical Year: A Study of Andrew Johnson and 
Reconstruction (New York, 1930). 

17 R. W. Brown to Johnson, April 5, 1866, in Johnson Papers. 

‘SL. C. Houk to D. T. Patterson, September 28, 1865; J. B. Bingham to Johnson, 
April 12, 1866, ibid. 

19 Knoxville Whig, June 6, 1866. 

20 J. W. Leftwich to William B. Campbell, March 11, 1866, in Campbell Collection. 
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Johnson himself thought that the praise of southern Democrats was 
indiscreet and was reacting to his detriment.*’ 

Meanwhile, some of the Tennessee Conservative Whigs had con- 
tacted northern Whig leaders with a plan to revive the Whig party if 
possible or at least to defeat Radical Republicanism. They believed 
that the ground was fertile for a split in the Union party which had 
elected Lincoln in 1864, for there was disagreement over Negro suf- 
frage and a regional animosity in the Old Northwest against New Eng- 
land. Whig leaders doubted that the Democratic party could capitalize 
on this division because none of the Conservatives in the Republican 
party would vote for the ‘party of secession.’” The name “Democrat” 
was widely hated.** Two courses were under consideration, a coalition 
with Democrats under another name or a real third-party surge. The 
latter plan was preferred by many. The South was to be the source of 
the movement so as to keep it out of the hands of machine politicians, 
especially in New York. The old-line Whigs and Douglas Democrats 
were to revive the Whig party in the South, establish a short platform 
of principles upon which all conservative men could stand, and draw 
off the Conservatives from the Republican party. If the movement fell 
short of national success, it would nevertheless split Republicanism 
and bury Radical policies under a national Democratic victory. These 
plans were almost certainly known to Thaddeus Stevens and other 
Radical leaders, and this knowledge may serve to account for their 
determination to see that the South (including Tennessee) was kept 
so well suppressed that nothing resembling the third-party movement 
could get under way. The “bloody shirt’ tactics employed served to 
discredit all southern Conservatives and solidify the northern Repub- 
lican party. 

Brownlow Radicalism in Tennessee steadily alienated his supporters 
and required more strenuous restrictions of the electorate in order to 
hold power. Even this was ineffectual, and before the general state 
elections of August, 1867, Brownlow admitted that his program could 


21 [bid. 

22 See particularly D. H. Prissey to Campbell, September 22, 1865; James T. Noble to 
Campbell, December 5, 1865; R. W. Robinson to Campbell, October 19, 1865, in Camp- 
bell Collection. For a discussion of President Johnson's dilemma over party distinctions 
see Beale, The Critical Year, 113-38. 
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not command a majority of the rump electorate and called for en- 
franchisement of the Negro as the only way to prevent defeat.** After 
a violent controversy the Brownlow Assembly did his bidding and so 
drove even more Radicals into the Conservative camp.** On April 24, 
1867, Brownlow leveled a blast at the Whigs who were deserting him. 


Placing emphasis upon economic rather than political measures, he 
stated: 


Some men oppose the Radical Republican party, on the grounds of con- 
sistency, boasting that they are Old Whigs, devoted to principle, and can never 
change. For this very reason we are a Radical Republican, and stand by the 
Radical Congress.—That Congress has brought into successful play Henry Clay’s 
American System—a system that we have advocated as a Whig, for thirty-five 
years.*° 


One Democrat, commenting to President Johnson on the defections 
from Radicalism, blamed Whig sentiment for the fact that even a few 
able men remained in Brownlow’s party. He judged that only one-fifth 
of the white legal voters in Middle Tennessee were Radicals and de- 
scribed them as falling into three categories: northern men recently 
arrived; local men ‘‘cast up by revolution” who knew their only op- 
portunity to remain in power was to prevent a peaceful settlement of 
political difficulties; and a “few men of some ability who forgot to 
be patriots to remember they were Whigs.” 

In the August, 1867, general elections the Conservatives called 
themselves the Conservative Union party and openly denied any con- 
nection with the former Democratic party. At their state convention 
former Democrats were unassuming, for that party was not yet ready 
for open revival, and those of its leaders who were not disfranchised 
were anxious to avoid alienating the Whig-Unionist-Conservative 
group who constituted the majority of white voters in the state.” All 
of the men mentioned for the gubernatorial nomination were well- 


23 Brownlow so admitted in his special message to the General Assembly of January 
14, 1867. 

24 Brownlow had to struggle against the antipathy of his fellow East Tennesseans for 
every step in granting civil or political rights to the Negro. 

25 Knoxville Whig, April 24, 1867. 

26 Alvan C. Gillem to Johnson, September 30, 1866, in Johnson Papers. 

27 Philip May Hamer (ed.), Tennessee: A History, 1673-1932 (4 vols., New York, 
1933), Il, 622. 
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known Whigs. Emerson Etheridge was selected, but he was defeated 
by the Negro electorate, who returned Brownlow to office. In the con- 
gressional contests all eight Radicals and at least six of the Conserva- 
tives were former Whigs. Only one was a known Democrat, and he 
suffered the most severe defeat among the Conservatives—all eight of 
whom were rejected. It is significant that this one Democrat ran well 
behind his Whig-Conservative gubernatorial running mate in those 
counties which were strongly Whig in ante-bellum alignment. 

The ever-shrinking white Radical ranks had increasing difficulty 
controlling the Negro vote, and Radicalism suffered many damaging 
internal dissensions. Brownlow had himself elected to a full term in 
the United States Senate and, in January, 1869, left the governorship 
in the hands of another East Tennessee Whig, DeWitt C. Senter. 
Senter made an enigmatic decision to connive with the Conservatives to 
evade the restrictive franchise law and establish de facto universal 
manhood suffrage. One of several possible factors inducing Senter’s 
action was his Whig loyalty. Most of the prominent ante-bellum Whigs 
were by 1869 in the Conservative ranks, and there is indisputable evi- 
dence that some of these men hoped to revive the Whig party—pos- 
sibly under another name. In August Senter was re-elected as part of 
the bargain to evade the franchise restrictions, and upon his return to 
Nashville was greeted by a mass meeting which heard former Whig 
Governor Neill S. Brown praise him as savior of the state.** At this 
time Senter privately commented to Leonidas Campbell Houk: “. . . 
the views you express in relation to the formation of a new party coin- 
cide fully with my own feelings & desires & permit me to assure 
you if such a thing be necessary between us that I never will agree to 
afhliate in any degree with the defunct progressive States rights Democ- 
racy in any shape whatever.’’*° 

Both before and after this 1869 election many of the Conservative 
papers of the state urged avoidance of the name ‘Democratic’ and 
adoption of the name “Liberal.” A new party was needed, not a re- 


28 For a description of this action see J. A. Sharp, “The Downfall of the Radicals in 
Tennessee,” in the East Tennessee Historical Society Publications (Knoxville, 1929- ), 
V (1933), 105-24. 

29D. C. Senter to Houk, August 23, 1869, in Leonidas Campbell Houk Papers (Mc- 
Clung Collection, Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville). 
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vival of the old. There was no need to follow northern parties, it was 
argued, for a new southern party would hold the balance of power 
and could force the northern parties to follow its policies.*° A year 
later so many former Whigs were still avoiding the name “Demo- 
cratic’ that Andrew Johnson was urged to be in Knoxville for a July 
4 meeting because he was needed to indoctrinate them with the “idea 
that they must adopt the Democratic name, or become Radicals.’ 

Describing the coalition which had elected Senter in 1869, a Nash- 
ville newspaper correspondent wrote: 


You must know that in Tennessee the proportion of Old Line Whigs is very 
much larger than in any of the Southern States except Virginia; but unlike the 
Old Line Whigs of Virginia, who were made good enough Democrats by the 
process and progress of the war, the Old Line Whigs of Tennessee were never 
reconciled to the faith of the faithful. In East Tennessee they preserve their 
identity and their prejudices to this good day. They regard the Democratic 
party as the author of all their troubles, and while they are very bitter against 
Republican faithlessness and Radical proscription, they hold the very name of 
Democracy as a synonym of disaster and defeat. Hence the origin of the term 
‘Conservative.”” It is a compromise intending to cover a great area of material 
having discordant antecedents, but which is united under the general principle 
of universal suffrage, hostility to Radical intolerance, and what they call Cop- 
perhead Bourbonism. You see it is an exceptional affair, neither Republican nor 
Democratic, which expects to “go along” for the present, and to form its al- 
liances hereafter.** 


In such an atmosphere of shifting party alignments, the proposition 
of welding a new party along the line of Whig principles to control 
Tennessee was not unreasonable; nor is the supposition that some of 
the Conservative former Whigs made such a proposal to Senter. The 
plan assumed the unwillingness of Middle and West Tennessee Whigs 
ever to accept membership in the traditional opposition party. But the 
apparent triumph of ex-Confederate sentiment over former Whig 
loyalty in the cases of John C. Brown and other old-line Whigs in 
those divisions of the state left the new party movement dangling. 
There is little doubt but that Brownlow, Senter, and many other East 

3° Memphis Avalanche, July 31, August 12, 17, 1869. Among other papers taking this 


position were the Nashville Banner, Lebanon Herald and Register, Knoxville Press and 
Herald, and Jackson Tribune. 


31 John Williams to Johnson, July 2, 1870, in Johnson Papers. 
32 Reprinted in Memphis Avalanche, August 19, 1869. 
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Tennessee Whigs mistakenly assumed that secession had ruined the 
Democratic party beyond recovery. 

In the state Senate elected with Senter in the 1869 Conservative land- 
slide, thirteen members had no previous experience in state offices, and 
four others had served only under Brownlow and the Radical regime.*® 
The remaining eight were men of considerable political prominence— 
all Whig leaders of the ante-bellum period. This absence of Demo- 
cratic leadership is hardly attributable to coincidence. One old-line 
Democrat wrote of the Davidson County Conservative nominating con- 
vention that the “Old Whig spirit” rekindled and a former Whig won 
the nomination over a candidate sponsored by the Democrats.** The 
Democrats fared better in the state House of Representatives, where 
the Whigs gained only a preponderance of two to one among members 
whose ante-bellum affiliations have been identified. During this con- 
test the former Democrats were striving to gain influence through the 
newspapers. An unsuccessful attempt was made to purchase a con- 
trolling interest in one of the leading Nashville dailies which was 
seven-ninths owned by Whigs.*° When a state constitutional conven- 
tion was immediately elected to undo the work of the Radical regime, 
the former Democrats increased their proportion but still did not equal 
the Whigs.** By November, 1870, when general state elections were 
held, the name ‘“Democrat’’ was finally employed freely and inter- 
changeably with “Conservative.” 

Within the ranks of the defeated Radical Republican party plans 
were laid for overcoming the Democrats by attracting former Whigs 
back into a Republican party that would actually be a reincarnation 
of Whiggery in the state. The Whig proponents were anxious that 
no drastic steps, such as military intervention, be taken to supplant the 
new ‘Democratic’ state administration. As they saw the matter, a 
Republican national victory was vital. They feared that a Democratic 
administration in Washington after 1872 would mean the end of the 
Republican party in Tennessee, but they hoped that a Republican ad- 
ministration would keep the state wing alive with encouragement, 

33 See note 7. 

84 John F. Burch to Johnson, August 2, 1869, in Johnson Papers. 


85 Burch to Johnson, July 6, August 23, 1869, ibid. 
36 See note 7. 
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patronage, and other favors until recovery was achieved. To win back 
old-line Whigs involved the necessity of maintaining a conservative 
policy and hoping for excesses on the part of the Democrats. Military 
intervention or other radical action would play into the hands of the 
Democrats by alienating permanently the conservative men—in other 
words, Whigs—from Republicanism.*’ The Democratic General As- 
sembly elected in 1870 obligingly committed the hoped-for excesses. 
Flagrant gerrymandering of the state occurred with the expressed pur- 
pose of defeating as many Republicans as possible. The Knoxville 
congressional district was altered to stretch from the North Carolina 
line across the valley of East Tennessee and the Cumberland Plateau 
all the way into the Middle Tennessee basin. It was shaped like a 
battering ram, designed to “butt’’ Horace Maynard out of Congress. 
However, no general exodus of Whigs from the Democratic party 
followed. One important reason may have been the influence of ex- 
Confederate solidarity operating to weaken the appeal of old-line 
Whiggery. The fear of return to Negro participation in politics on a 
large scale obviously contributed to the idea of a white man’s party. 
Moreover, the former Whigs were successful in dominating the recon- 
stituted Democratic party in some instances—even to the extent of 
contributing to the defeat of Andrew Johnson in his bid for a seat in 
the United States Senate, a defeat consummated by the defection of 
Unionist Whigs from Johnson to a Whig, Henry Cooper.** Finally, 
it cannot be overlooked that the national Republican leadership was 
plunging deeper into extreme Reconstruction measures and giving no 
encouragement to conservative men. 

The election of 1872 saw the last serious attempt to reincarnate the 
Whig party in Tennessee. Thomas A. R. Nelson, John Baxter, and 
Joseph H. Fowler, all prominent Conservatives in the state and former 
Whigs, considered the Liberal Republican movement their opportunity 

87 A. J. Ricks to Temple, January 15, 1870, in Temple Papers. This long letter is a 
full exposition of the hope of eventual Republican ascendancy. 

38 Nashville Union and American, December 8, 1869; George Fort Milton, The Age 
of Hate: Andrew Johnson and the Radicals (New York, 1930), 660. Radicals in the 
legislature had combined with some extreme ex-Confederates against Johnson, but they 
could not defeat him until joined by Whigs who had approved both his Unionism and 


his Reconstruction policy but who were willing to desert a Democrat for a Whig Union- 
ist, Henry Cooper. 
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and attended the Cincinnati convention which nominated Horace 
Greeley for the presidency. Fowler had written in the spring of 1871 
that he feared Grant would be re-elected and eventually made a per- 
petual dictator. He believed that something must be done in the South 
immediately and on a large scale if the next election was to be won 
by southern and northern conservatives combined.*® But when the 
national Democratic party also accepted Greeley as its candidate, the 
vision of a third-party movement in Tennessee was shattered. Nelson 
died too soon afterward to leave evidence of his plans, but John 
Baxter accepted regular Republicanism in preference to becoming a 
Democrat. Fowler left the state immediately and practiced law in 
Washington, D. C., until his death. When his term as governor ex- 
pired, Senter retired to his East Tennessee farm and spoke of himself 
as a Republican, never entering the political arena again despite the 
fact that he was not yet forty and was conceded to have a commanding 
personality and outstanding oratorical ability. 

There seems reason to believe that the deeply ingrained Whig spirit, 
properly handled, might have had greater success in its opposition to 
the Democrats. There was an excellent opportunity for some combina- 
tion including the Whig Unionists to become the majority party in 
Tennessee after the Civil War. Had such a conservative as T. A. R. 
Nelson or Edmund Cooper captured leadership of the Unionist party 
when civil government was resurrected, it is doubtful that the Demo- 
cratic party could have triumphed in the state. Brownlow was an ex- 
treme person, with neither the temperament nor the training to prac- 
tice moderation and self-control.*° He led and placed in power those 
most radical and vindictive in their attitudes and expressions. Brown- 
low alienated more Unionists by each radical step, but he was forced 
by this weakening of his faction to adopt more extreme measures in 
order to retain power. The vicious circling spiraled to its inevitable 
conclusion; and, in the words of the Tennessee secretary of state, the 
Radical party was on the verge of exploding for want of caliber when 
the end came.** In these estrangements of conservatives the former 

89 Joseph H. Fowler to Johnson, May 15, 1871, in Johnson Papers. 

40 The best biography of Brownlow is Ellis Merton Coulter, William G. Brownlow, 


Fighting Parson of the Southern Highlands (Chapel Hill, 1937). 
41 Knoxville Press and Messenger, January 20, 1869. 
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Whigs were divided and lost the advantage of “interior lines.” Fight- 
ing each other they were reduced to making the best of factionalism 
within the Democratic party or membership in a minority state Repub- 
lican party whose national leadership violated cherished Whig con- 
servative principles. 

Evidence of the continuing influence of Whig tradition in Tennes- 
see, together with similar data already published concerning Missis- 
sippi, suggests the possible value of reviewing Reconstruction in all 
southern states to appraise the role of persistent Whiggery.* 


42 David H. Donald, “The Scalawag in Mississippi Reconstruction,” in Journal of 
Southern History, X (1944), 447-60. 











The Town Acts of Colonial Virginia 


By EpwarpD M. RILEY 


The first few years after the English adventurers settled at James- 
town in 1607 were a period of suffering and a desperate race with 
the death rate. Dispersion of the settlers from Jamestown was con- 
fined to the valley of the James River. In addition to the high mortal- 
ity rate among the ‘‘unseasoned” colonists, the settlement, as well as 
its sponsor, the London Company, was hindered by the lack of a 
“money” crop. This need was met in 1612 by the work of John Rolfe. 
He learned tobacco culture from the Indians and improved the 
product by importing a better plant from the West Indies.’ This 
change made the product more acceptable to the English taste. This 
important discovery gave Virginia a means to prosperity, and the 
cessation of Indian troubles by Rolfe’s marriage to Pocahontas opened 
new regions to settlement. The cultivation of the ‘weed’ not only 
brought throngs of new immigrants to the colony, but also contri- 
buted to the spreading out of the settlers in search of new land. 

From the settlements on the James the colony spread northward, 
where the York, the Rappahannock, and the Potomac gave rich bot- 
tom lands at small cost for farming. Slowly through the middle of 
the seventeenth century plantations were established along these 
rivers. The London Company, happy to see the colony prosper, placed 
no hindrances in the way of the migration. The result was that the 
Tidewater region of the colony was covered with widely separated 
plantations. Not only did the cultivation of tobacco contribute to 
the scattering of the settlements in the continuous search for new 
land, but also the geography of the region encouraged this tendency. 
The Chesapeake Bay and the four great rivers with their innumerable 


1 George Arents, “The Seed from Which Virginia Grew,” in the William and Mary 
College Quarterly (Williamsburg, 1892- ), 2nd Ser., XIX (1939), 125. 
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tributaries penetrated the entire length and breadth of the coastal 
plain. Since these streams were usually deep enough to be used by 
the largest vessels in the colonial trade, they formed the highways 
of that period. They made available homesites all over the eastern 
part of the colony. There were almost as many harbors as plantations 
in the colony. The presence of a navigable stream near every planta- 
tion not only furnished the owner with a convenient means of remov- 
ing his tobacco from his plantation to market, but also it enabled him 
to obtain supplies from England without the expense and risk of con- 
veying them beyond the limits of his estate. With all these facili- 
ties practically at his front door, there was nothing to be gained 
by transporting his tobacco or other products across country to some 
far-off point designated by the government as a port of entry. In 
fact, every consideration of the planter opposed such a move. Every- 
thing in the life and business of the colony, therefore, contributed 
to decentralization of affairs rather than the concentration of the 
population into towns.’ 

Perhaps the first event to point out the harmful effects of such 
a system was the Indian massacre of 1622. This disaster was rendered 
more deadly in consequence of the fact that the different settlements 
were so distant from one another that they were unable to render assis- 
tance to each other.’ This situation was seized upon by King James I 
in his campaign to bring Virginia under control of the crown, and 
became one of the contributing factors to the dissolution of the Lon- 
don Company.* 

After the dissolution of the company and the establishment of 

2 Contemporaries realized the peculiar nature of the settlement. A minister wrote in 
1688 that “This (i.e.) the number of Rivers, is one of the chief Reasons why they have 
no Towns; for every one being more solicitous for a Private Interest and Conveniency, 
than for a publick, they will either be for making forty towns at once, that is, two in 
every Country, or none at all, which is the Countries Ruin.’ John Clayton, “Mr. Clayton's 
Second Letter, containing his further observations on Virginia,” in Edmond Halley (ed.), 
Miscellanea Curiosa. Containing a Collection of Some of the Principle Phenomena 


in Nature (3 vols., 2nd ed., London, 1708), III, 295-96. Also see Hugh Jones, The 
Present State of Virginia (London, 1724), 34-35. 

8 This condition in the colony was criticized severely by Captain Nathaniel Butler, 
the governor of Bermuda, in his report to the English government on the affairs in 
Virginia. Wesley Frank Craven, Dissolution of the Virginia Company (New York, 
1932), 254-58. 

4 Ibid., 292. 
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the royal government in Virginia several laws were passed by the 
General Assembly, at the behest of the English government, to en- 
courage the building of towns. All of these acts were weakened by 
the insistence of the mother country that every effort must first be made 
to build up the capital at Jamestown. The unhealthy situation of this 
town, as well as the dislike of the Virginians for town life, defeated 
all of these early efforts.° 

This almost complete lack of success over a period of years fin- 
ally brought about a partial change in the policy of the English gov- 
ernment in regard to the founding of towns. In 1662 instructions were 
sent to Governor Sir William Berkeley to induce the colonists to 
erect a town on every important river. The obstinacy of the home 
government was shown, however, in the order to attempt first of all 
to further the growth of Jamestown.* 

Following the suggestions of the governor, the General Assembly 
passed such a measure in December, 1662. The fact that the assembly 
looked upon the attempt with misgivings and was certain of its failure 
is proved by the wording of the preamble. It states that although the 
act might be of some profit to the colonists, it was passed in pursu- 
ance of the royal commands which they must obey. After the past 
experience with similar acts, the assembly felt that no legislative 
action would succeed in building up Jamestown along with other 
towns. Thus it appears that the act was forced through the assembly 
by the authority of the governor. This lack of interest in the crea- 
tion of towns on the part of the colonists is in no other place so 
forcefully shown. 

While a large part of the act was taken up with provisions con- 
cerning the building up of Jamestown, it did include for the first 
time a method of creating new towns. A levy of thirty pounds of 
tobacco per poll was to be levied to be used in the carrying out of the 
provisions of the act. The last paragraph of the law provided that this 
levy was to be used only one year for Jamestown. After that each 
succeeding year’s levy was to be used to build a town on the York 

5 Philip Alexander Bruce, Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century 
(2 vols., New York, 1895), II, 532-36. 


6 “Instructions to Berkeley, 1662,” in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(Richmond, 1893- ), III (1895-1896), 16-17. 
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River, the Rappahannock River, the Potomac River, and the Accomac 
on the Eastern Shore in that order.’ 

The practical results of the act were disappointing. Three years 
after its adoption, Secretary Thomas Ludwell writing to Secretary 
Henry Bennet, Lord Arlington, in England, stated that enough of the 
proposed town at the capital had been built to accommodate the ofh- 
cers of the colonial government. This could hardly have been more 
than four or five houses.* 

Within the next two decades the growth of Virginia was rapid. 
The population had spread over such a wide area that even the Eng- 
lish government could not be blind to the fact that it was impos- 
sible to make Jamestown the only port in the colony. This fact had 
been recognized in 1662, and the spread of population only intensi- 
fied the situation. Furthermore, the lack of specified ports of entry 
affected the revenues derived from the colony. Such a port established 
on each of the rivers would enable the government to collect all 
of the duties and imposts on the trade of the colony and thereby 
discourage smuggling with its resulting loss of revenue. 

Accordingly Lord Thomas Culpeper upon his appointment as gov- 
ernor was particularly instructed to secure the enactment of a mea- 
sure to establish one or more towns in the colony. On June 9, 1680, 
the new governor addressed the General Assembly and made a patti- 
cular point of emphasizing the need for towns.’ The assembly at that 
time was open to any suggestion that would improve the conditions 
in Virginia. The colony had not yet recovered from the effects of the 
insurrection led by Bacon in 1676, and the colonists were in a state 
of poverty as a result of this confusion and the continued low price 
of tobacco. The assembly believed that an act to encourage the build- 

7“An act for building a towne,” in William Waller Hening (ed.), The Statutes at 


Large; Being a Collection of all the Laws of Virginia [1619-1792] (13 vols., Richmond, 
1809-1823), II, 172-76. 

A contemporary historian of the colony stated that “the main ingredient for the 
advancement of towns was still wanting, namely, the confinement of all shipping and 
trade to them only, by defect of which all the other expedients availed nothing.” Robert 
Beverley, The History of Virginia, in Four Parts (2nd ed., London, 1722), 54-55. 

8 Bruce, Economic History of Virginia, Il, 545. 

® Speech of Lord Culpeper to the General Assembly begun at Jamestown, June 8, 
1680, in ‘Virginia Colonial Records. Culpeper’s Administration,” in Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography, X1V (1906-1907), 364. 
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ing of towns would provide the people with new occupations and 
diminish their dependence upon the mother country for manufac- 
tures. This reason was not mentioned in the act, but the author or 
authors appealed to the other legislators by explaining in the pre- 
amble that the establishment of towns containing warehouses for the 
reception of all imported and exported articles would have a salutary 
effect in advancing the price of tobacco." There was no elaboration 
on this statement. It cannot be seen how the mere shipment of tobacco 
from one place rather than another could raise the price of the com- 
modity. It seems likely that it was used merely to catch the votes of 
burgesses who were not interested in towns, but who were interested 
in the price of tobacco. This ruse was probably placed in the preamble 
of the act by its principal author, Robert Beverley, the clerk of the 
House of Burgesses.”* 

Since this act was the most important measure passed by the 
General Assembly toward the creating of towns, it would be well to 
consider it in detail. For the first time, no special preference was 
shown Jamestown. Under the terms of this statute, it was provided 
that within two months after the publication of the act fifty acres 
should be purchased by each of the counties to be set aside as a town 
for storehouses, dwelling houses, and so on. This land was to be held 
by trustees or feoffees appointed by the counties. The price to be paid 
for the land was set at ten thousand pounds of tobacco, and the 
owner was not allowed the right of appeal against this appraisement. 
The following places were selected as sites for new towns: Varina 
in Henrico County, Flower de Hundred in Charles City County, 
Smith's Fort in Surry, Jamestown in James City, Patesfield in Isle of 
Wight, Huff's Point in Nansemond, mouth of Deep Creek in War- 
wick, the Jervise plantation in Elizabeth City, the Wise plantation in 

10 James Pendleton Kennedy and H. R. Mcllwaine (eds.), Journals of the House of 
Burgesses of Virginia [1619-1776] (13 vols., Richmond, 1905-1915), II, 1659/60-1693, 
18 Ibid, xxviii. Robert Beverley was one of the most interesting men of his day. In 
1677, as clerk of the House of Burgesses, he refused to surrender the papers of the house 
to the king’s commissioners appointed at the time of Bacon's Rebellion. The animosity 
that arose from this action led to instructions to Lord Culpeper to exclude Beverley from 


office. The governor, however, confirmed his election when he found both the council 
and house supported Beverley. 
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Lower Norfolk, the Read plantation in York, the Brick House in New 
Kent, Tyndall’s Point in Gloucester, the Wormeley plantation in 
Middlesex, Hobb’s Hole in Rappahannock, Peace Point in Stafford, 
Calvert's Neck in Accomac, the secretary's plantation on King’s Creek 
in Northampton, Corotoman in Lancaster, and Chickacony in North- 
umberland. 

In order to encourage building on these sites, a lot, half an acre in 
extent, was to be granted to anyone on condition that a residence and 
store would be erected on it and the sum of one hundred pounds of 
tobacco paid to the county. If the owner did not erect his house and 
store on the lot within three months, the lot and the tobacco paid 
for it were to be forfeited. An additional lot could be acquired by the 
same process. The fee paid the surveyor who determined the boundaries 
was to be twenty pounds of tobacco for each half-acre laid off, upon 
receipt of the plot. If he refused to make a survey of a lot, he was 
subject to a fine of five hundred pounds of tobacco, which was to be 
paid the person seeking his services. Every product of the colony was 
to be brought to these towns, there to be sold and then to be carried 
on board for exportation. Failure to comply with this order would result 
in forfeiture of the articles. All goods imported into the colony, inden- 
tured servants, and Negro slaves were to be landed at these towns only, 
under the penalty of confiscation. Cattle and provisions were exempted 
from this article. The cost of hiring a sloop to transport the tobacco 
from the plantation to the town was fixed at twenty pounds of tobacco 
per hogshead for distances under thirty miles, and forty pounds if 
greater. If the owner of the sloop demanded more, he was to pay one 
hundred pounds of tobacco per hogshead to the injured party. The 
charge for storing tobacco in warehouses was fixed at ten pounds of 
tobacco for one day or one month, and at six pounds for each succeed- 
ing month. For those persons at great distances from the ports, rolling 
houses were to be established at convenient places. The planter could 
roll his tobacco to these places where it would be stored until picked 
up by a sloop and transported to the town. Under the terms of this 
law, the tobacco transported to the towns or rolling houses was to be 
exempted in the course of its transportation and after it reached its 
destination from the process of law for any debt contracted prior to 
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the passage of the act. In order to encourage carpenters, brickmakers, 
laborers, and other tradesmen to settle in the town, this provision was 
made also to apply to them on condition of such settlement. This ex- 
emption was not to continue for more than five years. For one to enjoy 
this protection, his debt must not have been contracted within the 
bounds of the proposed towns. It was also provided that all tradesmen 
and laborers living in the towns and not planting tobacco should be 
freed from paying the public levies for the term of five years after the 
publication of this act. In order to reduce the cost of establishing towns, 
two counties might unite in erecting a town convenient to the inhabi- 
tants of both. For the advancement of the price of tobacco it was pro- 
vided that no tobacco was to be exported from the colony until March, 
1681, under penalty of forfeiture.” 

This act was as farseeing as any law passed by the assembly on this 
subject. Everything that could possibly entice people into towns was 
included. Lots were made available to anyone at small cost, and the 
exemptions for those living in towns were calculated to appeal to the 
mechanics and tradesmen. The old error of making the creation of new 
towns secondary to the building up of Jamestown, as well as the es- 
tablishment of only one town on each river, was not made. Instead, 
one town was to be erected in each county at a place convenient to the 
majority of the inhabitants. Despite these facts, the act was not popular 
with either the colonists or the home government. The added expense 
of transporting the tobacco from the plantations to the rolling houses 
and towns and the payment of storage fees did not meet with the 
approval of the planters. 

The act was doomed to failure from the start. The inducements 
offered for building the warehouses were insufficient. The law ob- 
structed trade, rather than aided it. When some of the colonial of- 
ficials tried to enforce the provisions of the act, so many vexatious 
suits arose that it was soon found necessary for the English govern- 
ment to suspend it. The commissioners of customs, to whom the Lords 
of Trade and Plantations referred the act for advice, were quite bitter 
in their denunciation of the act. In a memorandum dated December 


12“An act for cohabitation and encouragement of trade and manufacture,” in Hening 
(ed.), Statutes at Large, Il, 471-78. 
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12, 1691, they gave their views on the matter. In the first place they 
believed that insufficient time was allowed for putting the act into 
operation. They also thought that the idea of appointing places for 
ports and landings was the wrong approach to the problem, since it 
forced towns to be built and merchant vessels to call there. It was 
wiser, they thought, to build towns wherever trade carried itself. Since 
Virginia had no warehouses or accommodations for receiving goods, it 
was imprudent to force merchants to trade at certain locations. They 
also considered the encouragement given artisans and tradesmen in 
the colony as inimical to the trade of the English merchants. Other 
objections secondary to these were also voiced in the memorandum. 
The commissioners of customs, undoubtedly influenced by the English 
merchants, suggested that the act be rejected and the matter be refexzed 
back to the governor of Virginia for reconsideration.** Following this 
advice, the Lords of Trade and Plantations recommended to the king 
that the act be suspended. On December 21, 1681, Charles II suspended 
the statute and referred the matter to Governor Culpeper, his council, 
and the assembly of Virginia.”* 

It is interesting to note that the idea of creating towns in Virginia 
was not given up entirely, despite the adverse opinion of the English 
government. The act appears to have had the approval and support of 
the colonial officials in Virginia. One of these ascribed the retrogres- 
sion of the colony to the lack of towns. ‘We are beginning to see,” he 
said, “that our miseries are much due to our wild and rambling mode 
of living, to cure which, and to cause cohabitation, an Act was passed 
by the late Assembly fixing one town in every county, where goods may 
be shipped and landed. If this takes effect, Virginia will advance, 
whereas of late years it was retrograded.” 

The chief cause of the failure of the act might be laid at the door of 

13 Memorandum of the Commissioners of Customs to the Lords of Trade and Plan- 
tations, in W. Noel Sainsbury and others (eds.), Calendar of State Papers, Colonial 
Series, America and West Indies (40 vols. to date, London, 1860- ), 1681-1685, p. 152. 

14 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, Il, 508. 

15 Letter of Colonel Nicholas Spencer to Mr. Secretary Coventry, July 9, 1680, in 
Sainsbury and others (eds.), Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1677-1680, p. 569. 

Lord Culpeper, the governor, in his report on projects to improve conditions in the 


colony, dated October 18, 1681, emphasized the need for towns as “being the only visible 
way to make the Colony flourish.” Ibid., 1681-1685, p. 127. 
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the mercantilist theory of colonial government, which was, in substance, 
that the welfare of the colony should be subordinated to the welfare of 
the mother country, or more specifically of its merchants. The opposi- 
tion of this class sealed the doom of the statute.”® 

Not discouraged by the action of the assembly in passing an “im- 
practicable” act, the English government continued to furnish the in- 
centive for rectifying the lack of towns in the colony. On January 27, 
1683, instructions were sent to Lord Culpeper in 82 articles. One of 
these recommended the encouragement of towns, with emphasis on 
Jamestown. It stated that the king would be pleased if the “chief in- 
habitants” would build at the capital.‘’ The home government in spite 
of repeated failures had returned to the old idea of insisting on the 
building up of Jamestown. 

Probably in answer to these instructions the council wrote the Lords 
of Trade and Plantations on May 4, 1683, requesting the consideration 
of the king on the act for towns so that they would ‘know better how 
to proceed.’"* As no answer was forthcoming, the governor in his 
report on Virginia dated September 20, 1683, asked for the removal of 
the suspension order.’® This request of the governor was not acceded 
to by the home government. 

All during this time the assembly had not acted on the matter. 
Spurred on by the new governor, Lord Francis Howard of Effingham, 
it took up a great deal of time during the session of 1684 in the con- 
sideration of a bill entitled “An act repealing a former act for co- 
habitation and directing a way more practicable for that purpose and 
for building townes,’” but this bill was finally rejected.*° Its place was 
taken by a bill with the title “An act appointing portes for preventing 
frauds and better securing his majesties customes,’” which was passed.” 
The difference between the justification of this act and that of the 

16 Robert Beverley said that the act “was kindly brought to nothing by the opposition 
of the tobacco merchants of England.” Beverley, History of Virginia, 72. 

17 Instructions to Lord Culpeper, in Sainsbury and others (eds.), Calendar of State 
Papers, Colonial Series, 1681-1685, p. 188. 

18 Thid., 425. 

19 Report of Lord Culpeper to the Lords of Trade and Plantations, ibid., 497. 

20 Kennedy and McIlwaine (eds.), Journals of the House of Burgesses, Il, 1659/60- 


1693, xliv-xlv. 
21 [bid., xlv. 
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other measures is interesting. Instead of stating that the act was to im- 
prove the firancial conditions in the colony, it now emphasized the 
collection of customs. The burgesses probably remembered that the 
former act of 1680 had been referred to the commissioners of customs 
who had been instrumental in securing the rejection of the statute. The 
act of 1684, however, never reached England. When it reached the 
governor and council, they found that it differed from the act of 1680 
only in title and in the number of towns to be built. It was, therefore, 
rejected by the governor and council, and the House of Burgesses was 
notified of this action in a message with which was sent a copy of the 
order of the king suspending the former act.” 

Although the experience gained with the Cohabitation Act might 
well have discouraged any further efforts to establish towns, the Eng- 
lish government continued to ask for attention to the matter. Finally 
in 1691 the General Assembly passed the Act for Ports. This measure 
became a law through the efforts of its chief sponsor, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Sit Francis Nicholson, who had been appointed in October, 
1690.** The support that this measure received from the inhabitants 
of the colony cannot be ascertained accurately. The people at large, 
said the authors of The Present State of Virginia and the College, 
were adverse to the passage of such an act, as they knew nothing of 
the advantages of town life, having never been acquainted with it. 
This statement cannot be taken as indicative of the true feeling of the 
people at that time, as the authors’ bias against Virginia is well known. 
These same writers stated their belief that the cause of the failures of 
the town statutes was to be found in the mistake made by appointing 
too many towns. This error, they believed, was due to the insistence 
of each burgess on the establishment of towns in his immediate neigh- 
borhood.** It is probably more nearly true that the burgesses, being 
practical men, tried to minimize as much as possible the necessity of 
transporting tobacco and other products extreme distances to reach a 
port. The creation of only one port town on each river, for example, 
would constitute an extreme burden on the planters in trying to carry 

22 [bid., 240-41. 

23 Beverley, History of Virginia, 81. 


24 Hunter D. Farish (ed.), The Present State of Virginia, and the College, by Henry 
Hartwell, James Blair, and Edward Chilton (Williamsburg, 1940), 5, 18. 
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out the provisions of the act, as it would intensify this problem of 
transportation. 

The Act for Ports chose fifteen sites for the erection of port towns, 
as compared with twenty in the Cohabitation Act.** The same sites 
were chosen in Charles City, Gloucester, Nansemond, Elizabeth City, 
James City, Middlesex, Northumberland, Rappahannock, Accomac, and 
Lower Norfolk. All of these sites, with the exception of Gloucester, 
had been laid out as towns and most of them are noted as having had 
dwellings and warehouses built in them in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Cohabitation Act. In addition to the fifteen towns chosen 
for ports, five sites—Bermuda Hundred in Henrico, the mouth of Gray’s 
Creek in Surry, Patesfield in Isle of Wight, Warwick Town in War- 
wick, and Nominy in Westmoreland—were set aside as places for 
buying and selling goods. All but the first two of these latter sites are 
mentioned as having been laid out as towns under the Act of 1680 
and dwellings and warehouses built.** 

The justices of each county were to decide upon the fifty acres to 
be set aside as a county port, and this was to be surveyed and divided 
into lots for stores, dwellings, warehouses, and so on within three 
months after the publication of the act. If the owner of the land refused 
the price offered by the justices of the county, a jury of twelve men 
was to assess its value. This price was to be paid by a levy on each 
tithable in the county. If the owner refused to accept the assessed value, 
the land was to be forfeited to the feoffees or trustees named by the 
justices. These feoffees were empowered to grant a half-acre lot or 
more to any person who should agree to erect on each lot in the course 
of four months a house twenty feet square and would pay a sum de- 
cided upon by the feoffees as a just price. If the building was not 
erected in the time specified, the lot was to be forfeited. After October, 
1692, all merchandise imported into the colony and all products ex- 
ported were to pass through one of these ports and a certificate was 
to be received from the customs collector. If any goods were conveyed 
into or out of the colony from any other place or a proper certificate 
was not obtained for them, they were to be forfeited. The remainder 


25 See Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, III, 53-69, for text of act. 
26 Ibid. 
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of the statute dealt with means to assure the collection of duties and 
the prevention of frauds. : 

The most outstanding difference between this act and its predecessors 
was the change in the justification of the measure. In the Act of 1680 
the lawmakers had appealed to their colleagues rather than to the 
home government, by stating that it was hoped the act would relieve 
the distressed situation in Virginia. In the subsequent repeal of the 
act by the English government, the commissioners of the customs led the 
attack. In the Act for Ports, therefore, the burgesses, with an eye to the 
home government, emphasized the necessity of founding towns as a 
means of collecting the revenue from the inhabitants of the colony and 
preventing frauds in the collections. 

The Port Act had been passed by the General Assembly at the urgent 
instigation of Lieutenant-Governor Nicholson. His interest in the act 
was reflected in the active part he played in the establishment of York- 
town. On June 10, 1691, in his letter of transmittal of the law to the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations, he had said: ““The Act for Ports is 
agreeable to the Royal Instructions; but as it is done at the country’s 
request I hope it may be confirmed. If the merchants oppose it I beg 
that our side be heard.’’*? Nevertheless, in the following year he openly 
expressed his dislike of the law. Robert Beverley, a contemporary his- 
torian, attributed the governor's inconsistent conduct to the influence 
of the English merchants, with whose trade the law interfered as much 
as did the former Cohabitation Act.** 

The result of the governor's opposition was the passage of an act 
by the General Assembly on April 1, 1693, no doubt with feelings of 
disappointment by many, suspending the execution of the measure.” 
The ostensible reason given for the suspension was that the approval 

27 Sainsbury and others (eds.), Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1689-1692, 
“ ate said of the governor's actions that “Instead of encouraging ports and towns, he 
spread abroad his dislike of them; and went among the people finding fault with those 
things which he and the assembly had unanimously agreed upon the preceding session.” 
Beverley, History of Virginia, 80-81. 

29 Kennedy and McIlwaine (eds.), Journals of the House of Burgesses, Il, 1659/60- 
1693, p. 444. The General Assembly demonstrated its interest in the law by employing 


in April, 1692, a special agent in England to endeavor to have the act approved by the 
king and queen. Ibid., Ixviii. 
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of the act by the English government had not been obtained.*° The 
probable cause, as stated by Beverley, was that the English merchants 
trading in Virginia had made many complaints as to the working of 
the law. In addition, the measure placed many inconveniences upon 
the planters in the colony by limiting all trade to certain towns. 

Since the act was supposedly suspended because the opinion of the 
home government had not been received, the action of that govern- 
ment on the measure should be considered. Though the law had been 
transmitted to England on June 10, 1691, there appears to have been 
no action taken on it until March 15, 1692. On that day the commis- 
sioners of the customs communicated their opinion of the law to the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations. They believed that the part of the 
act establishing ports was desirable enough, but it seemed to them 
unreasonable to compel people to trade in certain specified places, 
when arrangements had not been made for the reception and storage 
of their goods. They suggested, therefore, that the act should not pass, 
but that the governor of Virginia be instructed to build wharves and 
quays.** Following these suggestions, the Lords of Trade and Planta- 
tions on June 27, 1692, referred the act back to the General Assembly 
for amendment.*? Here the matter rested for some time, since the 
General Assembly showed no inclination to take it up again. 

On April 22, 1697, in answer to queries from the Lords of Trade 
and Plantations, Governor Sir Edmund Andros stated that the Act for 
Ports still stood in suspension and suggested that one or more ports 
should be established in each district for loading and unloading goods 
to prevent illegal trade.** No action appears to have been taken on 
this suggestion of the governor. The council of Virginia then became 
interested in the matter and appointed a committee to consider it. On 
October 28, 1698, it reported in a succinct manner 
that the case would be met by appointing certain places for loading and un- 


loading of ships, viz., three on James River and two on each of the other great 
rivers. Encouragement should be given to people to reside at these places; 


30 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, III, 108-109. 

31 Report to the Lords of Trade and Plantations, in Sainsbury and others (eds.), Cal- 
endar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1689-1692, p. 611. 

82 [bid., 661. 

33 Answers of Sir Edmund Andros to queries sent by the Council of Trade and Plan- 
tations, sbid., 1696-1697, pp. 455-56. 
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warehouses should be built in them, and no limitations nor restrictions im- 
posed but such as are absolutely necessary.** 
The council approved this report, and probably the House of Burgesses 
used it as a starting point in dealing with the matter in its next session. 
At this session the General Assembly acted to protect the interests 
of persons who had purchased land in the towns under the Port Act 
of 1691, and whose titles had been affected by the Suspension Act. 
It passed a measure in April, 1699, which was subsequently approved 
by the council and the governor, to confirm the titles to such lands. 
According to this act the town trustees were empowered to confirm 
titles to lands bought previous to the Suspension Act or afterwards, 
just as if this law had never been adopted. Furthermore, if any vacancies 
had occurred among the town trustees because of death or removal, 
these were to be filled, and trustees were to have the same powers as 
given under the Act for Ports.** So far, therefore, as this section of the 
law of 1691 was concerned, it continued to operate as if the suspension 
of its provisions had never occurred. The portion of the original law 
placing restraints on trade by limiting it to particular places was com- 
pletely omitted. The new act thus met the desires of both the English 
merchants and the Virginia planters by not affecting the prevailing 
custom of using plantation wharves for loading and unloading goods. 
The elimination of this objectionable feature of former acts indicates 
a desire on the part of the assembly to encourage the growth of towns 
in the colony. Further proof of this desire can be found in the exten- 
sion of time to all who had ceased to build after the Suspension Act. 
They were now allowed twelve months after the publication of this 
act to complete their proposed buildings and receive a title to the land. 
Although several of the port towns were founded under the provisions 
of the Act for Ports, they did not seem to flourish. This supposition is 
supported by the continued interest in port towns manifested by the 
English government. On March 29, 1705, some influential persons 
recommended in a petition to the Lords of Trade and Plantations that 
they instruct the governor of Virginia to obtain the passage of an act 
establishing two ports on the James River, two on the York River, one 


34 Minutes of the Council of Virginia, *bid., 513-14. 
35 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, Ill, 186-89. 
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at Williamsburg, two on the Rappahannock, two on the Potomac, and 
one on the Eastern Shore. This petition was signed by the Lord High 
Treasurer, the commissioners of the customs, and some of the more 
important English merchants.** On the following April 3 ‘Mr. Perry 
with other Virginia merchants” attended a meeting of the council to 
discuss the matter. They stated that they did not mean that the ports 
should be settled until towns and warehouses could be built at the 
places that would be agreed upon, and that they only desired the queen 
to instruct the lieutenant-governor, Colonel Edward Nott, to urge the 
assembly to pass an act setting out lands for building the towns and 
warehouses. They recommended that these towns should not be con- 
sidered ports until two years after the passage of the law.** Two days 
later the Council of Trade and Plantations made this suggestion to the 
queen and she issued the appropriate instructions to the governor of 
Virginia on April 17.** 

This interest of the English government and merchants in the estab- 
lishment of ports in Virginia brought about the passage in June, 1706, 
of still another town law by the General Assembly.*® This statute pro- 
vided for the establishment of fifteen towns in the colony and outlined 
their government in detail. The sites of the proposed towns were prac- 
tically the same as the places named in the Act for Ports in 1691. It 
was provided that after December 25, 1708, practically all imports and 
exports of the colony were to be cleared at these port towns under the 
penalty of forfeiture of goods not properly cleared. Many privileges 
were offered inhabitants of the towns to encourage their settlement. 
The more important of these privileges gave them exemption from 
three-fourths of any duties which would be laid after the passage of 
the act and from the tobacco poll for fifteen years, as well as the privi- 
lege of not being mustered outside their own towns unless the country 
should be at war. 

36 Sainsbury and others (eds.), Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1704-1705, 
¥ a Britain, Board of Trade, Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plan- 
tations (14 vols., London, 1920-1938), I, 1704-1708/9, p. 123. 

38 Sainsbury and others (eds.), Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1704-1705, 
p. 478. 


89*An act for establishing ports and towns,” in Hening (ed), Statutes at Large, Ill, 
404-19. 
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Elaborate plans were embodied in the act for the government of 
the proposed towns. Each town was to pass through various stages of 
control according to the growth of population. At each advance the 
town was to be given more self-government. The act also contained 
detailed plans for the guidance of trade in the colony. After the towns 
had grown to a certain stage they were to be given great influence over 
the trade in their harbors, though the act included such restrictive de- 
tails as the specification of charges to be allowed for storage in ware- 
houses. This last town act maintained approximately the same require- 
ments for the acquisition of lots in the town; the only important change 
was the lengthening of the time in which one was required to begin 
building to twelve months. 

The passage of a port act had been urged by the English govern- 
ment, as the home officials hoped that it would insure the collection of 
duties by establishing a fixed number of towns as ports of entry. When 
the law reached England, however, its liberal provisions alarmed the 
officials. Early in 1707 the commissioners of the customs, who had been 
instrumental in securing the passage of the act, bitterly condemned it 
in a report to the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations. They stated 
that while the act would be advantageous to trade and the collection of 
revenue, it would prove “detrimental by drawing the inhabitants off 
from their planting tobacco in the country to the cohabiting and setting 
up handicraft trades.” Furthermore, they believed it “by no means 
proper” to grant special privileges to inhabitants of towns. Although 
they deemed it necessary that certain places be fixed for ships to enter 
and clear, they believed that the ships might be permitted to load and 
unload ‘at such places as should be most convenient for them.’*° In 
other words, the commissioners of the customs were interested only in 
the welfare and prosperity of the English merchants trading in Virginia; 
the colony could expect little assistance from the English government 
in its efforts to encourage a more orderly growth and conquer the forces 
of poverty by eliminating some of the excessive planting of tobacco, 
which resulted in the continued low prices, as well as by encouraging 
the establishment of new industries in the colony. 


4° Great Britain, Board of Trade, Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plan- 
tations, 1, 1704-1708/9, p. 309. 
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Some time appears to have passed before action was taken by the 
Council of Trade and Plantations. On November 30, 1709, it recom- 
mended to the queen that she declare the act null and void since it 
“extends much further than was intended by your Majesty’s foresaid 
instructions.”** The arguments used against the Port Act cannot be 
better illustrated than by the following excerpt of a document which 
appeared at this time entitled “Reasons for Repealing the Acts pass'd 
in Virginia and Maryland relating to Ports and Towns”: 


The whole Act is designed to Encourage by great Priviledges the settling 
in Townships, and such settlements will encourage their going on with the 
Woolen and other manufactures there, And should this Act be Confirmed, the 
Establishing of Towns and Incorporating of the Planters as intended thereby, 
will put them upon further Improvements of the said manufactures, And take 
them off from the Planting of Tobacco, which would be of Very Ill consequence, 
not only in respect to the Exports of our Woolen and other Goods and Con- 
sequently to the Dependence that Colony ought to have on this Kingdom, but 
likewise in respect to the Importation of Tobacco hither for the home and 
Foreign Consumption, Besides a further Prejudice in relation to our shipping 
and navigation.*? 


The queen did not delay in acting upon this recommendation of her 
officers. At a court held at St. James on December 15, 1709, the Act 
for Ports was declared null and void.** The governor of Virginia there- 
upon repealed the act by proclamation on July 6, 1710.** 

Another attempt was made by the council to secure the passage of 
another port act through the House of Burgesses. In 1711 the council 
passed a bill establishing ports and sent it to the house with a message 
asking for the concurrence of that body. The bill was debated and on 


41 Sainsbury and others (eds.), Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1708-1709, 
pp. 538-39. 

42 William P. Palmer and others (eds.), Calendar of Virginia State Papers and Other 
Manuscripts (11 vols., Richmond, 1875-1893), I, 137-38. The exact source of this docu- 
ment is unknown, but its importance as a perfect expression of the mercantilist point of 
view cannot be overlooked. This document expresses exactly the ideas of the English 
government in regard to the relationship of its colonies to the mother country. Nothing 
was allowed to interfere with or hinder the prosperity of the English merchant. 

43 British Public Record Office Transcripts, “Virginia Miscellaneous, 1606-1772" (Di- 
vision of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 

44H. R. McIlwaine (ed.), Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia 
(4 vols., Richmond, 1925-1930), III, 576-77. 
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December 4, 1711, it was defeated.** This proposed act of 1711 was 
the last attempt of the legislature of colonial Virginia to undertake the 
establishment of towns by legislative means. 

Although it has been frequently stated that the Virginians were not 
interested in the establishment of towns, this is not the complete 
answer. A number of the leaders of the colony were outspoken in their 
belief in the need for towns. Their writings reflect their strong feelings 
in the matter. Among these leaders were Robert Beverley, Henry Hart- 
well, James Blair, Edward Chilton, Francis Nicholson, Lord Culpeper, 
and Francis Makemie.** These leaders, however, were unable to over- 
come the natural environment in Virginia, which provided suitable 
landing places for individual plantations, and the nature of the agri- 
cultural society devoted to the cultivation of a single crop. As a result, 
all attempts to legislate urban centers into existence accomplished 
nothing more than the establishment of a few small towns along the 
principal rivers. These towns never prospered in the manner envisioned 
by the legislators. 

45 The bill was entitled “An Act Establishing ports Ware houses Rowling houses and 
Public Landings and for ascertaining the prices of Storeage.” Kennedy and McIlwaine 
(eds.), Journals of the House of Burgesses, IV, 1702/3-1705, 1705-1706, 1710-1712, 
pp. 321, 324. 

46 Francis Makemie, a brilliant Presbyterian minister of this period, wrote an article 
entitled “A Plain & Friendly Perswasive to the Inhabitants of Virginia and Maryland 
For Promoting Towns & Cohabitation,” which was printed in 1705. It ended with the 
following list of the various types of persons opposed to towns: “First, Fools, who can- 
not, neither will see their own Interest and Advantage in having Towns. Secondly, Knaves, 
who would still carry on Fraudulent Designs, and cheating Tricks, in a corner or secret 
Trade, afraid and ashamed of being exposed at a Publick Market. Thirdly, Sluggards, 
who rather than be at labour, and at any charge in transporting their Goods to Market, 
tho idle at home, and lose double thereby rather than do it: To which I may add a 


fourth, which are Sots, who may be best Cured of their Disease by a pair of Stocks in 
Town.” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 1V (1896-1897), 271. 
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SOME EARLY BEST SELLERS IN PIEDMONT 
NorTH CAROLINA 


By ELIZABETH COMETTi 


What were the people of the back country of North Carolina read- 
ing in the troubled decade preceding the Declaration of Independence? 
Where did the books come from? What was their purchase price? 
Their selling price? Answers to these questions may be found in sundry 
inventories and invoices in the Cameron Papers in the Southern His- 
torical Collection of the University of North Carolina.’ These papers 
deal in part with the mercantile activities of the firm of Johnston and 
Bennehan at their Little River Store, Snow Hill, in Orange County, 
North Carolina. On the eve of the Revolution Orange County com- 
prised either portions or all of what are now Guilford, Rockingham, 
Randolph, Durham, Person, Caswell, Chatham, and Alamance coun- 
ties. The vast Piedmont area had a population of about thirteen thous- 
and whites and seven hundred Negroes.’ 

William Johnston was the son of Robert Johnston of Hartwood, 
Annandale Shire, Scotland. He settled in Hillsboro, North Carolina, 
some time before the Revolution. His partner, Richard Bennehan, lived 
at Stagville, now Durham County, and was a wealthy planter and 
merchant.’ Johnston contributed to the partnership £412 Virginia cur- 
rency, or £515 proclamation. Of this amount, £500 was considered as 
his part of the capital investment and the remaining £15 was credited 

1 The material used for this study is found in the Cameron Papers, Volume III (Ac- 
count and Invoice Book), Volume IV (Account and Invoice Book), Volume V (Letter 
Book), and Volume IX (Merchandise and Day Book). 

2 F. Douglas Halverson, “County Histories of the United States’ (hectographed 
sheets, Salt Lake City, 1941), 40-42; Francis Nash, Hillsboro, Colonial and Revolu- 


tionary (Raleigh, 1903), 10-11. 
® Nash, Hillsboro, 7, 31. 
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to his personal account. Bennehan contributed £200 Virginia currency, 
or £250 proclamation.* Thus the partners’ contributions to the business 
were two-thirds and one-third, respectively. The firm handled a large 
variety of imported articles, such as nails, buckets, scales, sugar, salt, 
rum, compasses, ‘Delph Bowles,” medicines, almanacs, wines, jewelry, 
spectacles, hats, spices, jew’s-harps, surgical instruments, and books. 

With regard to the last of the above articles, if the statement that 
the merchant in the back country was “usually able to maintain a 
monopoly of the trade of his customers’ is correct, the data which 
follow should provide a reasonably accurate index of the literary fare 
in this large section of North Carolina. 

The first list of books is found in the inventory of the merchandise 
put into the Little River Store by William Johnston in 1769. It will 
be noted that the selling price per item is between three and four times 
the cost.® 





Title Cost Dozen Total Value Retail Price 
1 doz psalters 6s ls 8d 
8 Spelling Books 8s 5s 4d 2s 6d 
10 Testaments 7s 6d 6s 3d 2s 6d 
1 doz Bibles £1 Ils 6s 8d 
10 Histories 6s 5s ls 8d 
4 Divine Brethrens’ 3s ls ls 4d 
3 Come & Welcome to Jesus Christ® 5s 2d ls 43d ls 8d 
6 Masons Self Knowledge® 10s 5s 3s 4d 
1 Bunyans Holy War 10s 6d 103d 3s 4d 
1 Whole Duty of Man" 16s ls 4d 5s 

3 Whitefields Sermons'! 10s 2s 6d 3s 4d 


* Cameron Papers, III, 9, 12; IX, 85. 

5 Charles C. Crittenden, The Commerce of North Carolina, 1763-1789 (New Haven, 
1936), 88. 

® Cameron Papers, III, 5. Titles of books are given as they appear in the inventories 
and invoices. Sterling values are used. 

7 Probably a mistake in listing of John Bunyan’s Divine Emblems, or Temporal Things 
Spiritualized (London, 1686). 

§ John Bunyan, Come and welcome to Jesus Christ (London, 1678). 

® John Mason, Self-Knowledge: A treatise shewing the nature and benefit of that im- 
portant science, and the way to attain it (London, 1745). This work went through several 
editions and was also published in the American colonies. 

10 John Fell or Richard Allestree, The Whole Duty of Man (London, 1658). 

11 Probably George Whitefield, The Christian’s Companion; or Sermons on Several 
Subjects (London, 1738). 
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Title Cost Dozen Total Value Retail Price 
1 Brightlands Gramer!? 3s 10s 

1 Common Prayer Book 18s ls 6d 4s 6d 

1 Crudens Concordance £1 Ils 75s 

10 doz Battledores (or Childs Books) 18d 15s 6d 


Only two additions were made to the above stock in 1769. These, 
purchased on October 6, 1769, from Archibald Buchanan and Company 
of Nansemond, Virginia,’* were:* 


4 Watts Hymns 18s 6s 5s 3d 
8 Spelling Books 8s 6d 5s 8d 2s 6d 


Judging from the meagerness of the literary stock listed in the in- 
ventory for 1770," it would seem that 1769 witnessed a brisk trade in 
books. Gone were all the items bought from Buchanan and Company. 
So were 8 other spelling books, 10 histories, 3 copies of Come and 
welcome to Jesus Christ, and one copy each of The Holy War and of 
the Common Prayer Book. In addition, 10 Bibles, 4 Testaments, 4 
Psalters, 3 copies of “Divine Brethrens,” one copy of Whitefield’s 
Sermons, and 15 battledores or hornbooks were sold. Perhaps a slight 
reduction in the price of the “Divine Brethrens’” and Whitefield’s 
Sermons might account for their sale. 

No doubt encouraged by this success in the book trade, Johnston and 
Bennehan received on consignment from John and John Alston of 
Glasgow”® the following titles, which came ‘‘on Board the George, 
James Coats Master for Virginia.””” 





Title Retail Price Cost Dozen Total Cost 
2 doz Psalters ls 6d 5s 6d lls 
2 doz Spelling Books 2s 3d 8s 6d 17s 
2 doz Bibles 6s 21s 6d £2 3s 
2 doz Testaments 2s 3d 7s 6d 15s 


12 John Brightland, A Grammar of the English Tongue, with the Arts of Rhetorick, 
Logick, Poetry etc. (London, 1711). 

13 Crittenden, The Commerce of North Carolina, 97-98. 

14 Cameron Papers, III, 15. 

18 [bid., 24. 

16 Crittenden, The Commerce of North Carolina, 98, 106-107. 

17 Cameron Papers, III, 32. 
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Title Retail Price Cost Dozen Total Cost 
3 Quarto Bibles 35s lls £1 13s 
} doz Bunyans holy war 3s 10s 5s 
4 doz Bunyans Pilgrims Progress 3s 6d 12s 6s 
1 doz Watts hymns 5s 18s 
1 doz Russells Sermons!8 ls 6d 5s 6d 
2 doz Histories ls 6d 5s 6d lls 
1 Blackstones Works 6 Volumes 2 @ 
1 French & English Dictionary 3s 6d 


The number of the above items missing from the 1771 inventory 
again indicates a flourishing demand for books.’® In the preceding 
fiscal year, 33 hornbooks were sold, 6 histories, 12 spelling books, 14 
Psalters, 6 Testaments, one copy of Russell’s Sermons, one of The 
Holy War, one of Mason’s Se/f-Knowled ge, one of ‘Divine Brethrens,” 
2 of Whitefield’s Sermons, one of The Whole Duty of Man, 4 of 
Watts’ Hymns, 3 Bibles, one quarto Bible, 6 copies of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the six volumes of Blackstone’s Works, and the dictionary. 
Obviously the customers of Johnston and Bennehan read for their 
souls’ sakes; aside from the tools of learning, the Scriptures came first 
on the best seller list, followed by the works of John Bunyan. 

The next consignment of books from the Alstons, dated January 14, 
1771, was not large and catered solely to the prevailing taste.*° 





Title Retail Price Cost Copy Total Cost 
4 doz Ambros looking to Jesus*! 7s 6d 2s 6d 15s 

1 doz Psalters ls 6d 5s 6d 
1 doz Spelling Books 2s 8s 6d 

1 doz Testaments 2s 7s 6d 

1 doz Common Bibles 6s £1 1s 6d 

1 doz Pilgrims Progress 3s 12s 

1 doz Histories ls 6d 5s 6d 


18 Probably Robert Russell of Wadhurst, Russell's Sermon of the unpardonable sin 
against the Holy Ghost, or the sin unto death (London, 1692). Numerous editions of 
this and of Russell's other sermons were printed in the eighteenth century. His Seven 
Sermons, which had a Boston printing in 1701, became a best seller. Frank Luther Mott, 
Golden Multitudes: The Story of Best Sellers in the United States (New York, 1947), 
15, 303. 

19 Cameron Papers, III, 41-42. 

20 Ibid., 47. 

21 Isaac Ambrose, Looking Unto Jesus (London, 1658). 
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Though times were uneasy, the book market in the back country 
remained steady according to the inventory taken by Johnston and 
Bennehan, dated March 15, 1772.** In the preceding year, the firm 
sold 12 hornbooks, 8 Psalters, 11 Testaments, 3 Bibles, 11 “Histories 
& Sermons,”** 11 spelling books, 3 copies of The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
4 of Watts’ Hymns, 2 large Bibles, 6 Prayer Books, 6 copies of Am- 
brose’s Looking Unto Jesus, and, at last, Cruden’s Concordance. John- 
ston and Bennehan also sold six Prayer Books which had been pur- 
chased in January from John Hamilton and Company at 15s 6d per 
dozen.** 

Among the books sent in the next consignment from the Alstons 
only one title, Aristotle, did not conform to the predominant classifica- 
tion. In addition to these books, Johnston and Bennehan had also 
ordered a dozen copies of “Sun and Grace Unfolded,”* which appar- 
ently the Glasgow firm was unable to supply.” The goods came on 
“Board the Brilliant, Robert Bennet Master for Virginia . . . to be 
delivered to Mr. Edward Stabler, Petersburg Virginia.” The books 
ordered, together with their purchase and selling prices, follow:*’ 


Title Cost Dozen Total Cost Retail Price 





4 Ambros Looking to Jesus 


2s 6d [per copy] 10s 7s 6d 
4 doz New whole duty of Man 30s 15s 7s 6d 
4 doz Confessions of Faith** 24s 12s 7s 6d 
4 doz Burkett on New Testament”® £6 6s 65s 
4 doz Quarto Bibles with Apockrypha 96s £2 8s 25s 
2 doz Histories 5s 6d lls ls 6d 


22 Cameron Papers, III, 58. 

23 The inventory of 1771 listed 18 histories and 11 ‘Russells Sermons,’ or a com- 
bined total of 29. This number was augmented by one dozen histories from the Alstons 
in 1771, bringing the total to 41. The inventory of 1772 lists “24 doz histories and 
Sermons.” 

24 Crittenden, The Commerce of North Carolina, 98; Cameron Papers, III, 53. 

25 Probably John Bunyan, The Doctrine of the Law and Grace Unfolded (London, 
1659). 

26 Johnston & Bennehan to John & John Alston, March 1, 1772, in Cameron Papers, 
V. There is no pagination in this volume. 

27 Cameron Papers, III, 65-66. 

28 Probably either The Confession of Faith Approved (Edinburgh, 1671) or John 
Bunyan, A Confession of My Faith, And Reason of my Practice (London, 1672). 

29 William Burkitt, Expository Notes with Practical Observations on the New Testa- 
ment (London, 1700 and 1703). 
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Title Cost Dozen Total Cost Retail Price 
} doz Aristotle 5s 6d 2s 9d ls 6d 

} doz great Champions*® 5s 6d 2s 9d ls 6d 

1 doz & 8 Ambros Looking to Jesus 30s £2 10s 7s 6d 

1 doz Pilgrims progress 12s 3s 

1 doz Bunyans Holy War 10s 2s 6d 

1 doz Prayer Books 15s 6d 4s 


Many of the above books were sold by the time the inventory for 
March 1, 1773, was taken.*' The Orange County merchants, however, 
had overestimated the demand for ‘‘Sm{al}1 Histories” and 50 of these 
remained unsold, likewise 22 Testaments, 28 Bibles, and 16 copies of 
The Holy War. On the other hand, 18 hornbooks were sold, 4 Psalters, 
3 Testaments, 8 spelling books, 2 Common Prayer Books, 5 quarto 
Bibles, 5 small Bibles, 5 copies of Burkitt's Expository Notes on the 
New Testament, 4 histories, 3 copies of Mason's Se/f-Knowledge, one 
of The Holy War, 7 of Pilgrim’s Progress, 3 of The Confession of 
Faith, 2 of The Whole Duty of Man, 3 of Ambrose’s Looking Unto 
Jesus, and all the 6 copies of Aristotle and of The Great Champions. 
It could not be said that the back country market was saturated. 

Yet Messrs. Johnston and Bennehan were not altogether satisfied 
with their success in the dissemination of culture. Some variety, they 
decided, some piquancy, some timeliness should be added to the literary 
fare of their customers. Accordingly, the next consignment from John 
Alston and Company introduced an entirely new line of books, one 
which must have delighted the curious and shocked the narrow- 
minded. Although two of the items ordered, William Harris’ An 
Account of the Life of Oliver Cromwell and Longsword,* were not 
sent, the list is still long.** Unfortunately, no retail prices are given 
for the new line of books. 


*° Probably The Great Champions of England, for Francis Leech (1646). 

31 Cameron Papers, IV, 4. 

82 Probably John Leland, D.D., Longsword—Earl of Salisbury—an historical Romance 
(London, 1762). 

33 Johnston & Bennehan to John & John Alston, March 10, 1774, in Cameron Papers, 
V. 

34 [bid., 1V, 11-12. The retail price is given only for the quarto Bibles, 30s. As in the 
case of the other well-known works listed, publication data for these books have been 
omitted. Rearrangements have been made in this table to make it more intelligible. 
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Title Number of Volumes Purchase Price 








4 doz Quarto Bibles with 


Apocrypha 8s £2 &s 
1 Youngs Works 4 8s 
1 Bells Letters 4 10s 
1 Harveys Meditations 2s 
1 Little [Lyttelton’s] Dialogues of the dead 5s 
1 Tristram Shandy 2 6s 
1 Humphrey Clinker 3 7s 6d 
1 Peregrine Pickle 4 10s 
1 Roderick Random 2 4s 
1 Gil Blass 4 10s 
1 Wilkies Epigoniade 3s 
1 Thomsons Seasons 2s 
1 Adventures of a Guinea 4 10s 
1 Vicar of Wakefield 2s 6d 
1 Beaties Essays 6s 
1 Cyrus Travels 2s 
1 Tom Jones 3 7s 6d 
1 Fool of Quality 5 12s 6d 
1 Gays Fables 2s 
1 Spectator 8 14s 
1 World 4 12s 
1 Dialogues on Education 2 6s 
1 Universal Gazeteer 3s 6d 
1 Butlers Hudebras 2s 6d 
1 London Spy 3s 
1 Joseph Andrews 3s 
1 Milton Paradise Lost 2s 
1 Winter Evenings Entertainment 3 9s 
1 Sternes Sentimental Journey 3s 
1 Yoricks Sermons 3 7s 6d 
1 Popes Works 6 15s 
1 Mesiah 2 4s 
3 Baileys Dictionarys @ 6s 18s 
Female Spectator 4 12s 
Annual Register for 70 & 71 6s [each] 12s 


The inventory for March, 1774, tells the sad story of how the new 
books were received.** Alas, the back country would have none of 
them—none! Although 30 hornbooks, 7 histories, 13 copies of Pil- 
grim’s Progress, 6 of The Holy War, 10 Testaments, 6 small Bibles, 
one large Bible, 18 Psalters, one copy of The Confession of Faith, 
and 12 copies of Looking Unto Jesus were sold, not one of the new 
items left the shelves of Johnston and Bennehan. The people of Orange 


35 [bid., 18-19. 
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County would not be corrupted by profane literature; with the help of 
the Scriptures and of Mr. Bunyan they would continue to cast their 
eyes upward. 

In the face of their customers’ obduracy and the black clouds gather- 
ing in Massachusetts, little wonder that the firm’s next consignment 
of books was a model of discreetness and orthodoxy.** Witness: 








Title and Quantity Purchase Price Selling Price 
2 doz Primmers 5s [&] 2 doz Spell Books 16s a ls and 3s 
1 doz Testaments 7s 6d 2s 8d 

1 doz Psalters 5s 6d 2s 


According to the 1775 inventory, the back country continued to give 
the cold shoulder to novelty.’ Again, not one sale was made to justify 
the firm’s confidence in the catholicity of their customers’ taste. More- 
over, either a satisfied market or the Continental Association had a 
somewhat adverse effect on the sale of books normally in demand. Only 
6 hornbooks were sold, 9 primers, one history, 11 Testaments, 4 spelling 
books, 12 Bibles, 2 large Bibles, 8 Common Prayer Books, 2 copies of 
Looking Unto Jesus, one of The Holy War, one of The Whole Duty 
of Man, one of Pilgrim’s Progress, 2 of The Confession of Faith, and 
one of Burkitt's Expository Notes on the New Testament. And what 
must have truly depressed Messrs. Johnston and Bennehan was the 
virtual depletion of their best-selling line. Four hornbooks now re- 
mained where there had been dozens. Only two Prayer Books were 
left in stock. The supply of Pilgrim’s Progress was entirely exhausted. 
Doubtless Johnston and Bennehan rued the day when they had wasted 
good space on the Peter with such drugs as Paradise Lost and Peregrine 
Pickle. If only they had ordered hornbooks and the ever-popular Pi/- 
grim’s Progress instead. 

Yet Johnston and Bennehan did not altogether despair of a settle- 
ment between England and the thirteen colonies. On May 1, 1775, 
they ordered from the Alstons four dozen primers and two dozen, each, 
of Psalters, spelling books, Testaments, Bibles, Common Prayer Books, 
and hornbooks. Because of the Continental Association, however, they 


36 Ibid., 25. 
87 [bid., 34-35. 
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were resigned to a delay in the delivery of the goods.** As anti-British 
sentiment and the vigilance of committeemen increased, Johnston and 
Bennehan thought it advisable to warn the Alstons on June 22 and 
again on August 20, 1775, not to ship anything for the time being. 
By June of the following year the prospect for peace seemed so hope- 
less that the Orange County merchants notified the Alstons that they 
were withdrawing by draft a part of the funds placed to their credit 
with the Scottish firm. Wistfully they added that it was not their wants 
but the hazards of delivery which brought them to this decision.* 

As importations ceased entirely, the spaces on storehouse shelves 
hitherto filled with British goods began to show wider and still wider 
gaps, and the volume of sales declined proportionately. These factors 
were clearly reflected in the inventory taken by Johnston and Bennehan, 
dated March 1, 1776.*° In the preceding fiscal year, nearly all the rudi- 
mentary aids to learning disappeared—4 hornbooks, 15 primers, 11 
spelling books. Only nine of the last now remained on the Shelves. 
Until peace returned the young scholar would have to find his tools 
where he could. The sale of the last 2 Common Prayer Books, 4 his- 
tories, 11 Psalters, 7 Testaments, 5 Bibles, one copy of Looking Unto 
Jesus, and, surprisingly enough, the five volumes of The Fool of 
Quality completed the list for the year. Obviously the demand for once 
popular items was falling off under the the pressure of Mars; a similar 
fate, therefore, might be expected for such despised items as novels. 

For a while longer, however, not war, nor independence, nor a de- 
plorably low stock could altogether stop the sale of books. Among 
those sold in the fiscal year preceding March 1, 1777,** were the 9 
spelling books and 6 Testaments left over from the previous year. 
Only one Bible remained from the five with which the year had started. 
But other sales were negligible—2 histories, 3 copies of Looking Unto 
Jesus, one of The Whole Duty of Man, and 2 large Bibles. 

As war approached and finally came to Orange County, bringing 
with it destruction, dislocation, and inflation, the mercantile activities 

38 Johnston & Bennehan to John & John Alston, May 1, 1775, ibid., V. 

39 June 10, 1776, bid. 


40 Tbid., IV, 44-45. 
41 [bid., 49. 
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of Johnston and Bennehan dwindled to the sale of a few “sundries.” 
The partners themselves took a great deal of the remaining merchan- 
dise out of the store. On January 12, 1779, they divided the books which 
the back country had refused to buy, Bennehan keeping eighteen titles 
and Johnston fifteen.*® 

After peace came in 1783, Johnston and Bennehan resumed their 
business and their connection with John and John Alston of Glasgow. 
The following undated agreement probably outlines the terms of a 
renewed partnership: 


William Johnston & Richard Bennehan agreed to carry on Mercantile Business 
and to be equally concerned—Stock advanced at the commencement, the sum 
due from Messrs. John & John Alston Vizt. £203.13. Sterling a further ad- 
vanced when the Business may require—of £296. 7. Sterling—The Business 
to be transacted in the houses of Wm. Johnston on Little River under the Firm 
of Johnston & Bennehan, each partie to render his assistance in prosecuting 
the Same, in the most convenient manner for their mutual advantage Wm. 
Johnston to be paid a reasonable rent for the use of his houses & Board of a 
Clerk & Storekeeper whose wages with all other necessary Charges at the ex- 
pense of the Company.** 


Indeed, before the peace treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States was signed, Johnston and Bennehan were writing to the Alstons 
expressing their joy at the prospect of peace and enclosing a list of 
goods wanted.** This merchandise did not arrive until the fall of 1784, 
at which time Johnston and Bennehan reported that European goods 
were becoming very plentiful in the back country of North Carolina.*® 
The books included in this consignment were as follows:*’ 








Title Quantity Cost Dozen Total Cost 
Royal Primmers 4 doz 2s 6d 10s 
Dyches Spelling Books** 4 doz 7s 6d £1 10s 
Testaments 2 doz 7s 6d 15s 
Psalters 2 doz 5s 10s 

42 [bid., IX, 78 ff. 

43 Tbid., 83. 


44 Loose sheet, sbid., IV, 28. See sbid., 51, for evidence pointing to a renewed partner- 
ship on a fifty-fifty basis. 

45 Johnston & Bennehan to John & John Alston, February 22, 1783, sbid., V. 

46 Johnston & Bennehan to John & John Alston, December 15, 1784, ibid. 

47 Tbid., 1V, 57. 

48 Thomas Dyche, The Spelling Dictionary (3rd ed., corrected, London, 1731). 
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Title Quantity Cost Dozen Total Cost 
Histories Sorted 4 doz 5s £1 

Prayer Books 4 doz 15s 7s 6d 
Common Bibles with Psalms 14 doz 21s 6d £1 12s 3d 
Annual Register from 74 to 81 8 vols 6s 6d £2 12s 


A comparison of the above prices with those for the prewar period 
on the same items generally shows a slight downward trend: 


Title Price per Dozen Difference 








1784 1770 1771 1772 1773 1774 





Primers 2s 6d 2s 6d —— 
Spelling Books 7s 6d 8s 6d 8s 6d 7s 6d —ls 
Testaments 7s 6d 7s 6d 7s 6d —— 
Psalters 5s 5s 6d_ 5s 6d 5s 6d —6d 
Histories 5s 5s 6d 5s 6d_ 5s 6d —6d 
Prayer Books 15s 15s 6d —6d 
Common Bibles 2ls 6d Same... —— 
Annual Register 6s 6d 6s +6d 


The last inventory of goods on hand belonging to Johnston and 
Bennehan was taken on May 9, 1785, by Richard Bennehan after the 
death of his partner on April 3 of that year.“ Only a few books are 
listed in this inventory.*° 


20 Small Histories @5s 8s 4d 
1 doz Psalters @5s 5s 
4 doz Spelling Books @7s 6d 3s 9d 
5 Holy War @ 10d 4s 2d 
8 Annual Registers 

from 74 to 81 @6s 6d £2 12s 


Except for the five copies of The Holy War, these books were ob- 
viously the remains of the consignment of the previous year, thus in- 
dicating the sale of 48 primers, 42 spelling books, 24 Testaments, 28 
histories, 6 Prayer Books, 18 Bibles, and 12 Psalters for a period of 
approximately six months. The postwar market was indeed full of 


#9 Bennehan to John & John Alston, May 25, 1785, in Cameron Papers, V. 
50 [bid., IV, 73. 
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promise, exceeding even that of the period from 1769 to 1777, when 
the following books had been sold: 


118 hornbooks 

71 spelling books 

59 Testaments 

59 Psalters 

48 Bibles 

45 histories [and sermons?} 

30 The Pilgrim’s Progress 

25 Common Prayer Books 

24 primers 

24 Looking Unto Jesus 

13 quarto Bibles 

12 Watts’ Hymns 

10 The Holy War 

Burkitt’s Expository Notes on the New Testament 
The Confession of Faith 

The Great Champions 

Aristotle 

The Whole Duty of Man 
Mason's Se/f-Knowledge 
“Divine Brethrens”’ 

Come and welcome to Jesus Christ 
Whitefield’s Sermons 

Russell's Sermons 

Blackstone’s Works (6 volumes) 
French and English dictionary 
Cruden’s Concordance 


The Fool of Quality (5 volumes) 


The books sold by Johnston and Bennehan were not altogether 
representative of the general taste in North Carolina. To be sure, the 
Testament, the Bible, the Common Prayer Book, the Psalter, and the 
various aids to learning were usually found in every private library; 
indeed, in many instances these books or some of them composed the 
whole library. So might Isaac Watts’ Hymns and The Whole Duty of 
Man be seen in various book closets of North Carolina. But unless 
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the works of Bunyan and of the other sermonizers and exegetes sold 
by Johnston and Bennehan were included in the anonymous ‘‘parcels 
of books” so frequently mentioned in the wills and inventories of that 
day, the popularity of these authors appears to have been largely con- 
fined to the back country. On the other hand, the very books shunned 
by this region enjoyed considerable favor elsewhere in North Caro- 
lina.** Also distinctive in the literary sales of Johnston and Bennehan 
was the absence of books on such practical subjects as mathematics, 
medicine, and gardening, some or all of which were usually included 
in the larger private collections, although in fewer number than works 
on divinity. And the lone sale of Blackstone’s Works would hardly 
suggest that at least one private library contained “upwards” of two 
hundred law books in addition to many titles in other classifications. 

The larger-than-average eighteenth-century library in North Caro- 
lina was neither insignificant in size nor sectarian in emphasis. That of 
James Milner of Halifax, for example, compared favorably in catho- 
licity and in number of volumes with that of Robert Carter of Nomini 
Hall and, to some extent, with that of William Byrd of Westover.®* 
Doubtless some of the North Carolina collectors lent their books to 
grateful if not always punctilious borrowers. “I will that my books 
lent out, be got in, & all my books sold, & out of ye produce two negros 
to be bought,” directed William Little in 1734.°* Nor was reading for 
pleasure and profit confined to males. “I Give unto my three Sons... 
all my Library of Books, Except those books commonly used by my 
wife, which I have ordered to be put into her Closets,” wrote one North 
Carolinian.” “A parcell of books for the family use” was included in 


51 J. Bryan Grimes, North Carolina Wills and Inventories (Raleigh, 1912), passim. 
For the books in Governor Josiah Martin's library see William L. Saunders and Walter 
Clark (eds.), The State Records of North Carolina (26 vols., Raleigh, 1886-1907), XX, 
882-85. 

52 Grimes, North Carolina Wills and Inventories, 313-19. 

53 [bid., 514-22. The books in the library of Westover are listed in John S. Bassett 
(ed.), The Writings of “Colonel William Byrd of Westover in Virginia Esq’.” (New 
York, 1901), Appendix A. The books in Nomini Hall are listed in Hunter D. Farish 
(ed.), Journal « Letters of Philip Vickers Fithian, 1773-1774 (Williamsburg, 1943), 
Appendix. 

54 Grimes, North Carolina Wills and Inventories, 289. 

55 [bid., 275. 
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the inventory of another.” “I will that my Exors. buy for her [his 
daughter}, the work of the Auther of the whole Duty of Man,” 
thoughtfully advised another.’ Obviously, the people of eighteenth- 
century North Carolina did not live by bread alone. 


56 Ibid., 549. 
57 [bid., 317. 











Book Reviews 


The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865. By E. Merton Coulter. A 
History of the South, edited by Wendell H. Stephenson and E. Merton 
Coulter, Volume VII. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press 
and the Littlefield Fund for Southern History of the University of Texas, 
1950. Pp. xiv, 644. Illustrations, maps, bibliography. $7.00.) 


The ten-volume History of the South, launched in 1947 by the Louisiana 
State University Press and the Littlefield Fund of the University of Texas, may 
now be said to be well on the road to completion with the appearance of the 
ponderous tome by Professor E. Merton Coulter, The Confederate States of 
America, fourth in this series to issue from the press but to stand on the shelves 
as Volume VII. This is this author’s second contribution to the series, for he 
wrote also The South during Reconstruction, 1865-1877, appearing in 1947. 
When one considers that he is also serving with Professor Wendell H. Ste- 
phenson as joint editor of the series, one marvels at the promptness with which 
Volumes VII and VIII have been offered to the public. A standard has been 
set by the volumes which have already appeared, which, if sustained by later 
contributors, will afford us in this co-operative effort an excellent history of 
the South, which will reflect great credit upon the scholarship of southern 
historians as well as upon the historical interest of the section in sustaining so 
ambitious a project. 

In his preface the author charts his approach to the study, which proves to 
be roughly similar to that he felt desirable in his earlier volume on Reconstruc- 
tion. He eschews the usual approach to the period covering the Civil War— 
that of recounting almost exclusively the military events. His approach is wise 
and highly rewarding. We have heard enough of the glories of the military 
feats, individually and collectively, we have heard enough of the grim side of 
the war with its blood and suffering to make plain, even to the lay reader, the 
nature and details of the record of the war. However, this is the first attempt 
to encompass the whole story of the Confederacy in one wide and deep survey. 
The war, while underlying and surrounding the entire period, while overshad- 
owing every other phase, is relegated to its proper place as the dominating 
influence among many aspects of the history of the period which must be told 
for an intelligent comprehension of those important and tragic years of south- 
ern history. Hence, the discussion of the purely military side, confined to one 
chapter, is adequate because of its clear, masterly marshaling of the strategy 
and campaigns of the war. Thus a four-year struggle, filled with shattering 
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battles, is drawn into a bird's-eye survey of forty pages. The only point here 
which the reviewer feels inclined to challenge is the author’s statement of the 
Union strategy for the war, which, according to one person’s judgment, has 
been elsewhere better analyzed. 

The ambitious scope and comprehensiveness of the material included in this 
study are unique in books on the period. Separate books and articles have ap- 
peared from the pens of many scholars, but not before have they appeared 
together within the confines of one volume. The result is to leave the reader 
feeling that he has lived through the era—witnessing the Confederate Con- 
gress at work, debating and quarreling; observing the constant activity of the 
conscription officers; hearing of the entry of a blockade-runner with its precious 
cargo into Wilmington harbor; scanning the newspapers for news of the 
wounded and fallen at Shiloh or Gettysburg; rejoicing over a letter from an 
absent soldier imprisoned at Elmira, New York; or driving to a near-by plan- 
tation in the effort perchance to corral some fresh eggs or butter or vegetables. 
Among the ramifying and manifold subjects treated are finance, diplomacy, 
foreigners in the republic, spies, disloyalty of leaders as well as of humble citi- 
zens—even the ‘Red Strings’’ are not overlooked—outright desertion, instru- 
ments and devices for war, manufactories, journalism and printing, books and 
periodicals, communication, including telegraphs and railroads, churches and 
religious life, fraternal organizations, such as the Masons and Odd Fellows, 
charities, and the Young Men’s Christian Association. The reviewer has been 
unable to recall a single important subject—and some less important—which 
has been neglected. The writer even finds space for an interesting chapter on 
the fine arts, music, the drama, painting, and sculpture. He digs out the poets, 
the diarists, most of whom are well known to the historians of the period, as 
McGuire, Sarah Morgan (Dawson), and Julia Le Grand, and exposes to our 
gaze the zealots, like Pollard, who consciously strove to preserve the history 
of the period. The humor of Bill Arp is recalled to a later generation; schools 
and textbooks are assigned their allotted place. 

As one would expect from this well-known scholar, the research has been 
indefatigable. The author seems to have read every book and article which has 
appeared on his subject. He has made use of much manuscript material, citing 
many familiar manuscripts, as the Zebulon B. Vance, Virginia executive, and 
Thomas Jonathan Jackson papers, and citing also often more recently discovered 
and less exploited manuscripts, such as the Thomas Lanier Clingman, Louis T. 
Wigfall, and Braxton Bragg papers, and the Baber-Blackshear collection of 
soldiers letters, among many others. 

The writer's use of newspapers has been very extensive, not only of the 
standard papers of the larger cities of the South, as the Richmond Daily Ex- 
aminer and Enquirer, the Charleston Daily Courier and Daily Mercury, the 
Augusta Constitutionalist, the Atlanta Southern Confederacy, the Montgomery 
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Advertiser, but also of local and religious sheets, such as the Paulding (Missis- 
sippi) Eastern Clarion, Tuskegee South Western Baptist, and Grove Hill (Ala- 
bama) Clarke County Journal. The famous New Orleans papers, the Picayune 
and the Delta, were conspicuous by their absence. 

This extensive use of primary sources has resulted in the insertion of much 
new material, which imparts a marked freshness to a work which must in large 
part be a reworking of old material. The quotations are usually well selected 
and helpful. This volume illustrates admirably how poetry serves as an illumi- 
nating source. 

The reviewer noted a few slips: the misspelling of a few foreign names (p. 
443) ; and the statement that three Poles came to Richmond in August, 1861, 
looking toward recognition of the Confederacy by an unrecognized Polish gov- 
ernment. Since the citation in the note gives August 31, 1864, this is possibly 
a typographical error, though the only Polish delegation the reviewer has ever 
found was a mission of four men from exiles in Moldavia and Wallachia, ne- 
gotiating entry into the Confederate army by a group of these exiles in return 
for a large grant of land for the group as an exclusive home of refuge. A matter 
of form will probably arrest the attention of the reader: Joc. cit. occurs twice in 
the notes (pp. 544, 550), though that substitution for the full reference seems 
to have been sanctioned nowhere else. Usually meticulous in his explanations, 
the author leaves the reader wondering what sort of gambling device “‘shove-it 
up-the-spout” was (p. 412). The consolidation in one note of many references 
to facts recorded in an entire paragraph is sometimes confusing. The errors 
here noted are so few and relatively unimportant that the reviewer in faithfully 
recording them wishes to stress the point that they are utterly insignificant 
among the hundreds of thousands of facts correctly entered. 

The book is provided with numerous illustrations, well chosen, clear, and 
well executed, which add greatly to the attractiveness of the book. Many are 
reproduced from Harper's Weekly, Harper's Pictorial History of the Great 
Rebellion, and Illustrated London News. 

The author has given the scholar an excellent classified bibliography in the 
form of a Critical Essay on Authorities and an adequate index. 

The many pages are written with the author's usual felicity of expression, 
brightened with many instances of happy phrascology and touches of humor, 
revealed chiefly in his choice of quotations. He is especially felicitous in his 
brief word-pictures of the appearance and character of some of the Confederate 
leaders. The description of President Davis (pp. 105-107) is a case in point, 
as is that of General ‘Stonewall’ Jackson (p. 350). 

Last of all, the interpretations, based on long years of study of the subject and 
ripe scholarship, which are scattered throughout the book merit approbation. 
Professor Coulter understands the Confederacy, but that fact does not render 
him impervious to its errors or blind to the reasons why the Confederacy failed. 
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He adheres throughout to his usual objectivity, as when he expresses the opinion 
that peace, if it had been attained in 1864, would have spared the South the 
miseries of Reconstruction (pp. 548, 553). The writer is at his best in his 
general conclusions as to the causes of the failure of the Confederacy which 
close the book. A northern-born reviewer ventures to feel that he tends to un- 
derestimate the advantage of the North in superior numbers and resources, but 
no Northerner could differ from his final paragraph in the conviction that 
might was “ultimately to prove right in the preservation of one country.” 

Those who have followed Professor Coulter's many volumes as they have 
come from the press may agree with the reviewer who expresses the view that, 
with all due respect to the earlier volume in this series, this volume will prob- 
ably stand as his magnum opus. 


Baltimore, Maryland ELLA LONN 


Art and Life in America. By Oliver W. Larkin. (New York: Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., 1949. Pp. xviii, 547. Illustrations, bibliographical notes. 
$6.00.) 


This encyclopedic work which won the 1950 Pulitzer Prize in History at- 
tempts a running account of American history as it is set forth in terms of our 
architecture, painting, sculpture, and the minor arts and crafts. With a lucid 
and free-flowing text, amplified by 417 excellent illustrations, the author, who 
is professor of art in Smith College, largely achieves his purpose, though at 
times the text is sketchy and little information beyond the mention of a painter 
or a painting is given the reader. However, the completeness of the book can 
be easily tested. If, for instance, one reads the successive sections on architec- 
ture, he will receive a comparatively full outline of the career of the builder's 
art in America. He may not find a complete discussion or criticism of every 
important masterpiece, but he will get, in broad strokes, the salient American 
architectural movements equated with concurrent developments in our social 
history. Likewise, fairly complete outlines of the main movements in American 
painting, sculpture, and the minor arts are set forth. 

The text follows a chronological arrangement, being divided into six books 
as follows: Book I, The Colonial Arts, c. 1600—c. 1790; Book II, Self-Con- 
scious Republic, ¢. 1790—c. 1830; Book III, Democratic Vistas, c. 1830—c. 
1870; Book IV, Between Two Panics, ¢c. 1870—c. 1900; Book V, Progressiv- 
ism, Culture, and War, c. 1900—c. 1930; and Book VI, New Horizons, c. 
1930—c. 1945. Each of the books is, in turn, divided into parts and the parts 
into chapters to a total of thirty-four of the latter. This may sound like a com- 
plicated arrangement, but, as a matter of fact, it serves to clarify the subject 
matter, allowing the author to keep his discussion of painting, architecture, and 
sculpture in each of the periods of our national history separate, and, at the 
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same time, to introduce notes on our social history. Frequent references are 
made to our literary activities, but, unfortunately, the dance and the cinema are 
omitted. 

The author devotes thirty-one pages to bibliographical notes which are highly 
valuable, particularly for teachers of American history or of art history involv- 
ing the American scene. These notes are arranged in sections to follow the 
general plan of the text. While this sequence will prove highly convenient for 
the student or the consecutive reader, the fact that this material is not indexed 
will make it difficult to use the notes for reference purposes. These notes reflect 
a highly complete acquaintance with and a good survey of the writings on the 
subject of the volume. 

The author is to be complimented upon the completeness of the general 
index which, in three columns, covers some thirty-two pages. The works or writ- 
ings of an artist are indicated by italics, which makes it possible to locate im- 
mediately the discussion upon any particular work. To be sure, in so encyclo- 
pedic a coverage some of that discussion is necessarily brief. On the other hand, 
one is constantly surprised at the thoroughness of the author's dragnet, for 
many artists are included whom one would expect to find only in a treatise of 
several volumes. 

One must compliment also the format of the volume. Printed on glazed 
paper, the better to reproduce the illustrations, the text, were it page-wide, 
would prove difficult reading. However, by using two columns ease of reading 
is achieved and a variety in the size of illustrations is permitted. The reviewer 
would take the opportunity to praise the number and the clarity of the illustra- 
tions which are carefully selected to carry out the survey character of the volume. 

The book should prove to be full of interest not only for technical historians 
and art historians but also for general readers. However, it is written upon a 
level which makes it formidable for lower-division undergraduates, even those 
in art history classes for whom, it is suspected, it was in part prepared. But it 
is as complete and integrated an account of our cultural history as has so far 
been put forth and, for this reason, it merits the reception and award that have 
been given it. In these days of high production costs in printing, the volume 
is something of a bargain at the price. No teacher of American history or 
American culture can afford to be without this book. 


University of Illinois REXFORD NEWCOMB 


The Horses of the Conquest. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. Edited by 
Robert Moorman Denhardt. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1949. Pp. xviii, 145. Illustrations, appendixes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


This is a splendid book: well gotten up, well printed, and well introduced. 
How far the Homeric quality of Cunninghame Graham's life overshadows his 
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subject will be a matter of decision for any reader, but the distinction of his 
style, its simplicity, its formality, and the pliable sensuous tone of it will never 
be open to discussion, for in this brief book his style discovers the very quality 
of the Spanish Conquest. In all its evil and virtue the Conquest was a gallop- 
ing affair, the basic lands having been pacified and settled within some forty 
vears. The horse (‘‘For, after God, we owed the victory to the horses”) he with 
instinctive good strategy chose as a medium best able to raise the very odor of 
the truth. 

And perhaps the reason he is able to represent so well the feel of the Con- 
quest is that he never set out to do it. He set out to tell about the horses, 
which he could not do without telling something about their riders, which in 
turn must involve the larger scenes of Mexico and Florida, so that the limita- 
tion of his subject served as the kind of restraint which makes for style and the 
best delivery of the essential in literary or historic truth. (By truth I mean the 
approach toward truth.) A good style uses the word in its fullest, and therefore 
in its most exact, context. In so far as the historian neglects his style, even 
though his research is impeccably delivered, he will distort his interpretation 
by a poor, that is, an inexact delivery. The unclear semiphilosophical Germanic 
method of elaborating and multiplying the Latinistic root words, which has too 
widely prevailed in the social-science language of the immediate past, has much 
to answer for. Graham’s rendition is the extreme opposite of this. 

The three authorities he uses are Cortez, Bernal Diaz, the historian, and 
Garcilasso de la Vega, although he supports their reports from other authori- 
ties. For his purpose they all serve as reliable sources, so long as he is particu- 
larly dealing with horses. De la Vega with his florid style is the least reliable, 
and it is unfortunate that Graham relied too closely upon him for the famous 
ride of Silvestre and other incidents of the Florida invasion. This seems the 
doubtful part about the book. He should have checked circumstances more 
closely, at least against Biedma, Ranjel, and the Gentleman of Elvas, who were 
with de Soto and who agree more closely, whereas de la Vega wrote long after 
the expedition, which he was not on and out of hearsay from the old soldiers. 
These survivors would remember the qualities and points of horses; they would 
be less sure of the progress of the march. The brevity of a Ranjel, de Soto’s 
secretary, induced by the scarcity of paper and time, must have disciplined his 
judgment in the selection of what seemed most essential. De la Vega’s style is 
so prolix that what truth he discloses is hard to disentangle from the tropes 
and images which had Peru, not Florida, in mind. 

But the book is distinguished for the feel it gives of the Conquest and the 
concrete detail about the soldiers’ companions, the horses, all the ways of rid- 
ing, of fighting from horseback, the courage or lack of it in the horses, and of 
the men who rode them, and later, in the last section, of how far and in what 
way the inheritance has passed on to the cowboys of the two Americas. This 
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detail is never lost in technicalities, although it is by means of a technical ap- 
proach that the image of a heroic time is represented. It is a book I would 
recommend to historians and the lay reader as well, to the historian for the 
style, to the reader for the history, and to both for a moment which is fast 
vanishing from man’s experience. 


University of Florida ANDREW LYTLE 


American Democracy and Natural Law. By Cornelia Geer Le Boutillier. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 204. Notes, bibliography. 
$3.00.) 


Ever since the ancient Greeks looked behind positive laws for an eternal, 
immutable norm political philosophers have explored the meaning and tested 
the application of natural law. This concern has especially marked the great 
turning points of history—the Reformation, the American and French revolu- 
tionary era, our own generation—and in the guise of first-rate political phil- 
osophy has often provided a most pertinent autobiography of the time. To such 
goodly company belongs this examination of the living roots of our political 
institutions and the values toward which they have been directed. 

Amid the welter of books on political science—fragmentary, temporary, and 
anomalous—an essay in political philosophy which puts first things first is much 
to be relished. Do our institutions draw their vitality from man’s essential 
nature or from man’s growth potential? In answering this fundamental question 
the author has found the historical method most suitable since in restating con- 
cepts she recapitulates the various stages of natural law theory. Although this 
idea has often seemed to achieve final definition, actually at the great historical 
turning points men have so exhausted its possibilities as to modify its meaning. 
Because of this and because no one has successfully isolated man’s essential 
nature Mrs. Le Boutillier has examined men as rational purposive beings living 
in a world that they and their forefathers have made and ever seeking its im- 
provement. Men traditionally get the government they deserve, and whether 
or not it is later than many think they can never relax their vigilance. Hegel is 
dead but his shadow is long; though the verbiage changes, the absolute, the 
static state is not less alive than a century ago. 

At once learned, thoughtful, and informal, Mrs. Le Boutillier in defining 
natural law and tracing its history never fails to relate it to modern polity. 
From the beginning it has had two general meanings—abstract idea and utility. 
The first, an absolute neither realized nor realizable, an ethical mandate by 
which all human conduct must be judged, contrasts sharply with the second. 
This, founded in experience, must be learned, understood, and constantly 
checked; its good is the fulfillment of potentiality, the greatest good for the 
greatest number; and its method is pragmatism. Translated into political opera- 
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tions the idea has led to absolutism whilst the democratic state operates in 
terms of utility and potentials. It grows or decays according to its environment. 
Democracy is a process—a set of operations at a given time; it does not address 
itself to an ideal beyond realization. Nonetheless, citizens must be vigilant lest 
utility become frozen and men assume absolutely what is good for their grand- 
children, or lest the standard of realization contract to the crudest expediency. 

When men revolt, the vaguer, the more absolute concepts serve their pur- 
pose: they appeal to a natural law—universal, immutable, eternal. Yet, with no 
thought of contradiction, they also invoke history which, by tracing the shifts 
in meaning, footnotes Hume’s observation that natural as well as civil justice 
derives from human conventions. When men construct, they appeal to experi- 
ence and utility. So at one stage Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson 
invoked absolutes and at another turned wholeheartedly to utilitarian ends and 
the pragmatic method. Although the absolutist conceives utopias whilst the 
utilitarian evolves an operating democracy, men have seldom wholly depended 
on a priori, absolute concepts or in turn on experience and utility. The Declara- 
tion of Independence is only one of many political landmarks that reflect both. 
Because law, at once observation and coercion, does not excite the same response 
everywhere and is therefore not universally intelligible, it should in no case be 
allowed to petrify. 

These and many more contentions are held up as mirrors to our polity and 
most pertinently to that paradox of polities, the U.S.S.R. If some readers feel 
that Mrs. Le Boutillier has loaded the scales in favor of utility and pragmatism, 
they can in no way dismiss her argument, deny her honesty and good intent, 
or disparage the skill with which she has analyzed and synthesized the persis- 
tent and fundamental doctrine of natural law and its constant relation to human 
rights. 


University of Missouri CHARLES F. MULLETT 


Jefferson and Madison: The Great Collaboration. By Adrienne Koch. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. Pp. xv, 294, xiv. $4.00.) 


From 1780 to 1826 Thomas Jefferson and James Madison engaged in a 
correspondence so voluminous that publication of it would fill several volumes. 
The reader of them would have a panorama of American and European history 
during that period, of American constitutional development, and the rise of 
political parties. He would have also an authoritative treatise on the philosophi- 
cal basis of society, a ringing cry for liberty, and outlines of modern natural 
science and a public educational system. 

A summary of all this, in easily readable and interesting form, is furnished 
by Adrienne Koch in her one-volume condensation of the Jefferson-Madison 
correspondence. Approaching the subject from a background of philosophical 
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study, the author is more interested in this phase of the relationship than in 
the political struggles in which the two men were partners. A full chapter is 
devoted to Jefferson's doctrine that “the earth belongs to the living.” His great 
revisal of the laws of Virginia is given only passing mention, with nothing 
drawn from the letters about Madison’s three-year battle to put it through the 
legislature over Patrick Henry’s opposition, after Jefferson went to France. Had 
more care been taken to identify the opponents of Jefferson and Madison in 
Virginia, the struggles there would be clearer to the reader, and it would have 
been impossible to make such a slip as to say that Madison was opposed for the 
presidency by ‘‘ ‘Old Republicans’ of Virginia, who formed themselves into an 
Organization known as the Essex Junto.” 

The slogan “the earth belongs to the living” seems overemphasized as a 
guiding principle. As originally advanced by Jefferson, this denied the validity 
of laws, constitutions, or national debts except for the generation that enacted 
or contracted them. Madison’s devastating analysis stripped away this political 
application and reduced the doctrine to a high-sounding maxim almost devoid 
of meaning. However, the exchange of views vividly illustrates the toning 
down of Jefferson’s exuberant, impulsive thought by Madison’s more rational 
mind. 

Dr. Koch's conclusion, stated in the preface, ‘is that the political philosophy 
known simply as ‘Jeffersonian’ is actually an amalgam of ideas, which owes 
very much to James Madison.” This book performs a valuable service in the 
establishment of a proper balance between the two men. This being true, it is 
curious that Miss Koch does not drop the outmoded phraseology of those who, 
like Beveridge, totally misjudged their relationship. Why, with each perform- 
ing hundreds of favors for the other, must Madison always perform his part 
“dutifully”? Why, after emphasizing Madison's independence and initiative, 
refer to ‘‘‘Mad Tom’ and his apprentice’? On second thought, there may be 
value in this. It should make the book more palatable to those who resent the 
evidence that Madison put as much into the partnership as he drew out of it. 

At some points Miss Koch herself seems to struggle against this balance. 
Jefferson's 1783 draft of a constitution for Virginia is treated as if it had been 
a guide to Madison in framing the federal Constitution, with no reference to 
his critical analysis of it for the benefit of Kentucky constitution-makers. A 
mystery, where none exists, is made of Madison’s ten-months delay in inform- 
ing Jefferson (in Paris) of the identity of the authors of The Federalist, with 
the alternative conjectures that he was reluctant to disclose either his collabora- 
tion with Hamilton or a difference between his views and Jefferson’s. Actually, 
Madison’s letters revealed his own opinions without reticence, and he named 
The Federalist authors as soon as New York’s ratification of the Constitution 
relieved him of the need to keep Hamilton’s part secret. He named them, in 
fact, in the same letter that told of the New York action. 
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Noting that Jefferson criticized the absence of a bill of rights from the Con- 
stitution, Miss Koch credits him with inducing Madison to offer constitutional 
amendments “of exactly the type Jefferson had advocated months earlier.” 
Madison, she writes, was aware of the strong desires of Jefferson, Monroe, and 
Governor Randolph for such guarantees, and his concession ‘‘was probably in 
principle a victory born in part of lengthy arguments with Jefferson.” In reality 
Randolph argued against a bill of rights in the Virginia ratifying convention. 
Monroe barely mentioned the subject in that body, and not at all in his letters 
to Madison. There could have been no lengthy arguments with Jefferson (he 
being in Europe) unless the reference is to their letters. In that case, it would 
have been more objective to quote Madison’s opening comment to his over- 
seas friend: “My own opinion has always been in favor of a bill of rights; 
provided it be so framed as not to imply powers not meant to be included in 
the enumeration.” He then proceeded to analyze and reject all but three of 
Jefferson’s proposals, those three being the universally familiar guarantees of 
freedom of religion and the press and trial by jury. The fact is that the promise 
of a bill of rights was part of Madison's strategy for ratification of the Consti- 
tution in Virginia. If there was any later stimulus it came from the apprehen- 
sions aroused by Anti-Federalists among the Baptist voters in his congressional 
district. 

These criticisms do not affect the high value of Miss Koch’s book as a general 
measure of these two intellectual giants crusading for liberty and good govern- 
ment, and as a stimulus to the kind of thinking that is needed in America today. 


Washington, D. C. IRVING BRANT 


Seaport in Virginia: George Washington's Alexandria. By Gay Montague 
Moore. (Richmond: Garrett and Massie, Inc., 1949. Pp. x, 278. Illustra- 
tions, references, bibliography. $10.00.) 


This beautiful volume, commemorating the two hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Alexandria, Virginia, is a far better study of this interesting and 
historic seaport than any of its predecessors. Mrs. Moore first became intrigued 
with her subject about twenty years ago when she and her husband, Colonel 
Charles B. Moore, “drove through the old and historic town of Alexandria— 
and bought a house!” The restoration of this house, known as the George 
William Fairfax House, started her on a program of research on the early 
history of the city. Because of her intensive search for information in county 
records, contemporary newspapers, the papers of George Washington, and other 
sources, the author has been able to write a sound and easy-to-read book on a 
subject which usually results in a dry-as-dust account. 

The first part of the book, called a “Prologue,” gives an account of the first 
century of the seaport of Alexandria. After a brief discussion of the site and 
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its antecedents, Mrs. Moore traces the founding of the town pursuant to the 
passage of an act by the General Assembly in 1749. The town, in contrast to 
the majority of such ventures in colonial Virginia, appears to have prospered 
from its inception. Beginning as a tobacco port and deriving its main income 
from trade in this product, the port was able to change to trade in wheat fol- 
lowing the decline of the tobacco culture. This change postponed the decline 
of the town. In fact, the wheat trade period may be termed its golden age. The 
town declined after the close of the eighteenth century. Plagues and fires, the 
development of the railroad, and finally the Civil War ended its prosperity. 
Since that time, the historic town has been in a somewhat somnolent state. 

An interesting aspect of the history of Alexandria is the close relationship 
between the town and George Washington. From the time of its founding in 
1749 until Washington’s death in 1799, he was intimately associated with the 
seaport. His two “tenements” are still standing in the city. This relationship 
occasioned Mrs. Moore to use the subtitle to her book George Washington's 
Alexandria. Mrs. Moore at first thought of using this subtitle as the title. The 
book, however, justifies the more inclusive title. 

Because Alexandria was a seaport, it was a town of merchants. As these mer- 
chants acquired wealth, they built homes with somewhat severe exteriors, but 
with artistic and luxurious interiors. The town assumed the character of Phila- 
delphia, rather than of Williamsburg or Annapolis, with row after row of fine 
brick buildings. A comparatively large number of these town houses have sur- 
vived, and they are now highly prized by their owners. 

The second part of Mrs. Moore's history of Alexandria contains a most in- 
teresting and trustworthy account of these surviving homes and other early 
buildings in Alexandria. In addition, the author has given excellent biographi- 
cal studies of the builders and subsequent occupants of these old structures. 
The characterizations of William Ramsay, called by the author the Romulus 
of Alexandria, and John Carlyle, the leading merchant and citizen, are excellent. 
Perhaps the most interesting parts of the book are the descriptions of the lives 
and homes of the famous doctors of the town, such as William Brown, Elisha 
C. Dick, James Craik, and the very interesting account of John Gadsby and his 
family tavern. The reader is impressed by the frequent mention of the great 
names in our history who were associated with this historic seaport. 

The third part of the book deals with the history of five interesting buildings 
of the nineteenth century. The most interesting character in this part is Benjamin 
Hallowell, ‘‘the Quaker pedagogue,’ who contributed so much to the cultural 
life of the town. 


The illustrations employed in the volume are superb. The photographs of 
the historic buildings taken by the late Walter Wilcox are some of the finest 
architectural studies that this reviewer has seen recently. The beautifully executed 
drawings and sketches by Worth Bailey, curator of Mount Vernon, reflect a 
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love and feeling for old Alexandria which greatly enhance the value of this 
volume. The photographs and drawings are well reproduced by the publisher, 
and they should be worth the cost of the volume to collectors and architectural 
historians. 

Mrs. Moore has shown excellent judgment in not attempting to be too spe- 
cific regarding the dates of erection of the houses. This fixing of dates, which 
appears so easy to the casual reader, is difficult and the date is usually open to 
question. It is a pleasure to find caution used in this matter. 

The widespread and intensive research of the author makes this a well-docu- 
mented study, but the index is practically valueless. It is surprising that such 
an excellent study should be weakened by a poor index. 

Occasionally, Mrs. Moore, apparently to heighten the interest of her narra- 
tive, becomes facetious. The statement, for example, concerning the importance 
of tobacco in the colonial period “when the colonists wrote the word, they used 
a capital T!’ (p. 4) can hardly be excused. 

Another disappointment to this reader was the fact that the book does not 
do justice to several important personages. Perhaps the most outstanding ex- 
ample of this neglect is George Mason. He was intimately connected with 
Alexandria during his lifetime and served as its trustee for twenty-five years. 
Mason, however, is scarcely mentioned. 

The author has been diligent in research, has made judicious use of a wealth 
of important source materials, writes in an interesting, easily read style, and , 
has made a solid and worthy contribution to the history of old Alexandria. 
Seaport in Virginia is a book of which Alexandria can well be proud. 

Independence National Historical Park 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania EDWARD M. RILEY 


Washington, Past and Present: A Pictorial History of the Nation's Capital. By 
Chalmers M. Roberts. (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1950. Pp. 218. 
Illustrations. $4.50.) 


This volume, published in honor of the 1950 sesquicentennial anniversary 
of the establishment of Washington as the nation’s capital, is a work of un- 
questionable interest and popular appeal. In 1948 the author, Mr. Roberts, pre- 
pared a pictorial brochure on The Washington Monument, the Story of a Na- 
tional Shrine, in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the laying 
of the cornerstone of that impressive memorial. The present volume, however, 
far surpasses this earlier work both in scope and craftsmanship. Over a period 
of years the author has served on all four of the Washington daily newspapers 
and as a picture editor for Life, and his journalistic skills are readily apparent 
in this work. 


Washington, Past and Present is divided into fifteen topical chapters, with a 
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chronological treatment of the materials relating thereto. Each chapter opens 
with a factual essay, necessarily brief and general in character but uniformly in- 
teresting in style and content. This is followed by several pages of illustrations 
accompanied by supplementary commentaries somewhat in the manner of Life. 
Altogether there are more than 25,000 words of text and almost 500 illustra- 
tions in the volume. 

After an opening essay on the compromise which resulted in the selection of 
a permanent site for the nation’s capital on the banks of the Potomac, there 
follows a chapter dealing with the growth and development of the city as a 
whole. Then come chapters pertaining to the Capitol and the Congress, the 
White House and the presidents, and the Supreme Court. Other chapters in the 
volume deal with the various federal agencies, inaugural ceremonies, historic 
Pennsylvania Avenue, educational interests, social activities, lobbies, and the 
press. In the chapter on ‘Pages from History’ are found many illustrations of 
unusual interest centering around Washington's role in the great wars in which 
our nation has participated. And the chapter entitled “In this Temple” con- 
tains striking illustrations of many of the monuments, memorials, and shrines in 
the city which are known and revered by millions of our citizens. 

Illustrations for the volume include rare daguerreotypes, old engravings, 
famous paintings, historical mementos, and facsimiles of important docu- 
ments as well as scores of photographs extending from the famous Mathew 
_ Brady pictures of the Civil War era to the superb aerial panoramas of today. 
They were selected with great care and admirable discrimination by the author 
from the wealth of material available in the Library of Congress, the National 
Archives, various government departments and agencies, the Washington Public 
Library, the Washington Post, photographic studios, and private co}lections. 
Not all of the illustrations appear to equal advantage because of both the nature 
and the physical condition of the originals. They are printed in sepia ink and 
on as good quality paper as can be provided in a volume which sells for less 
than five dollars. 

To one who has been familiar with the Washington scene for more than a 
quarter of a century this is a volume of great interest and fascination. And to all 
those who have visited the nation’s capital, or who look ‘forward to that pleas- 
ant experience, it should prove to be both an informing and delightful volume. 


The National Archives NELSON M. BLAKE 


Virgin Land: The American West as Symbol and Myth. By Henry Nash Smith. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 305. Illustrations, 
notes. $4.50.) 


Virgin Land: The American West as Symbol and Myth is a rewarding book 
for those who are interested in the basic themes in American history, or in the 
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development of American ideas, or in the popular literature that purported to 
describe life on the western frontier. But the scope of the work is far less than 
that suggested by the title. Specifically, ‘The present study traces the impact of 
the West, the vacant continent beyond the frontier, on the consciousness ot 
Americans and follows the principal consequences of this impact in literature 
and social thought down to Turner’s formulation of it.’’ Here is no considera- 
tion of the various gold rushes, of the cattle industry, of modern reclamation, 
of the nation’s vacation areas, of Indian life on mountain and plain, or of in- 
dustrial expansion on the Pacific coast. In fact, the West here considered is 
restricted to the valley of the Mississippi as a possible agricultural “Garden 
of the World” and to the region beyond only as it presented a barrier to the 
expansion of an American empire to the Pacific, where maritime ambitions could 
at last be realized by a ‘‘northwest passage to Asia.” 

In “Prologue: Eighteenth-Century Origins’’ Professor Smith traces the fore- 
runners of Frederick Jackson Turner and his frontier thesis in the writings of 
Bishop Berkeley, Benjamin Franklin, Crévecoeur, Timothy Dwight, Philip 
Freneau, and others. In “Book One: Passage to India” such visionaries as 
Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Hart Benton, Asa Whitney, William Gilpin, and 
Walt Whitman are presented as champions of ‘manifest destiny,” of an Ameri- 
can nation continental in scope and drawing on the riches of India, replacing 
Europe by Asia as our great resource and future partner. 

“Book Two: The Sons of Leatherstocking”’ turns to the literary record. Did 
such heroes as Natty Bumpo, Daniel Boone, and Kit Carson as depicted in the 
popular writings of Cooper, Charles W. Webber, and the dime-novel fictionists 
truly embody American ideals of empire building and free opportunity for all 
or were they carriers of old European dreams concerning primitive ‘children 
of nature,” perpetuating traditional class and race prejudices? After reading 
Professor Smith’s evidence on this question one realizes the validity of his sub- 
title: “The American West as Symbol and Myth.” 

In “Book Three: The Garden of the World,” which occupies the second half 
of the volume, the promise of free land, also, is proved to have been far more 
myth than reality. The agrarian utopia was rewarding only to those who had 
capital for the journey west, for tools, seed, and so forth. Too much of the 
land open for homesteads was worthless because of lack of water or lack of suit- 
able markets. Furthermore, much of it was grabbed up by the railroads and vari- 
ous land companies. The literary record of agricultural pioneering became more 
truthful as the experiment continued. “From Caroline Kirkland to Hamlin 
Garland” is a pioneer essay on the emergence of realism in the literature of 
the “Agricultural West.’ The conservative social attitudes of Cooper, reflected 
in early, sentimental novels of country life, were gradually replaced by social 
protest in the realistic fiction that culminated in Hamlin Garland’s Main Trav- 
elled Roads. 
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In his final chapter, ‘The Myth of the Garden and Turner’s Frontier Hypo- 
thesis,” Professor Smith finds that Turner too often assumed that the figurative 
language with which he described the frontier stood for a reality that he desired 
but that had no basis in fact. Turner’s acceptance of even conflicting myths, 
such as the idea that frontier society was shaped beneficently by free land and 
nature, and the opposing idea that the West would finally evolve into higher 
stages of civilization out of its frontier primitivism, led to some basic contra- 
dictions and confusions. 

Certainly this book illustrates methods of approach and kinds of analysis 
that should prove valuable when applied to many areas of American cultural 
history. If the same high level of clear exposition, of original thinking, and of 
broad scholarship could be maintained, the results would be welcome to both 
scholars and intelligent ‘“‘general readers.” 


University of Denver LEVETTE J. DAviDSON 


Backwoods Utopias: The Sectarian and Owenite Phases of Communitarian 
Socialism in America: 1663-1829. By Arthur Eugene Bestor, Jr. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 288. Appendix, 
bibliographical essay. $3.50.) 


The idea of social reform through community of effort has long inspired the 
dreams of idealists and philosophers—at no time (except during the past thirty 
years) more than in the first third of the nineteenth century. In the present 
scholarly work Mr. Bestor’s principal topic is an exhaustive study of the thought 
and works of that prince of fumbling nineteenth century “do-gooders,” Robert 
Owen of New Lanark. 

In preparing the way for his survey of Owenism in later chapters, the author 
refers to a most impressive bulk of source material upon the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and earliest nineteenth century religious community ventures in America, 
which paved the way for such secular projects as Owen's. In this background, 
which is necessarily condensed, he sometimes unintentionally arouses the interest 
of the casual reader without quite satisfying it. His first three chapters offer 
many intriguing hints of strange doings in some American communities upon 
which he cannot enlarge and of which, judging by the apparent obscurity of 
sources cited, the average reader is not likely to learn more. Who, for instance, 
could fail to be interested in a fuller account of Jemima (“Public Universal 
Friend”) Wilkinson after Mr. Bestor gives her name, mentions her ‘‘notoriety,” 
and then abandons her? 

The author has made clear the process by which the idea of communal life 
progressed from fanaticism in the early religious communities to secular intel- 
lectualism in the period of his greatest interest; unhappily the limits of space 
prevented his procedure at a more leisurely pace through the first phase, for it 
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emerges in the form of one brief quotation merging into the next, with a high 
incidence of footnotes more likely to promote eyestrain than insight. 

Once launched upon the ““Owenite Phases” of his subject Mr. Bestor’s ob- 
viously greater ii est and his extensive research produce worthy results. Con- 
siderate of Robert Owen, the author still has no illusions as to the causes of the 
failure of Owenism. At New Harmony he pictures Robert Owen's theories 
disintegrating before the reader’s eyes along with the better part of Owen's 
fortune and the enthusiasm of the citizens of ““The New Moral World.” Owen- 
inspired communities elsewhere are born and sooner or later meet the same 
fate, their span of life depending only upon the relative sizes of the fortunes 
or the faiths behind them. Strangely enough, as the author points out, Owen's 
contemporary critics were inclined to overlook the obvious unsoundness of 
communal colony economics and to lay the blame for failure almost solely upon 
the unorthodox religious and sociological views of the colonists. 

Some small colonies of religion-inspired Shakers, Rappites, and Zoarists 
prospered for a few decades after New Harmony had abandoned Owenism 
and, inspired by their moderate material success, followers of the Owen spirit 
continued to make attempts to revive his dream of a secular Utopia. Only with 
the changing American economy of Civil War days did the religious colonies 
show unquestionable symptoms of failure; with their disappearance died the 
inspiration, also, of the secular community planners in America—at least until 
(although Mr. Bestor does not mention the fact) the thirties of the present 
century. 

Sensationalism in scholarly writing is certainly to be avoided but it is unfor- 
tunate that such an excellent work as Backwoods Utopias has not been enlivened 
by the inclusion of a bit more of that comment of contemporary nineteenth 
century Owenites and New Harmony visitors which exists in such rich supply. 
Perhaps the opinions of those who had “seen the elephant” are more to be 
trusted than extensive quotations from the writings of either Robert Owen or 
the pronouncements of the New Harmony Gazette 
lively reading! 





certainly they make more 


Crawfordsville, Indiana C. F. AND R. E. BANTA 


Robert Owen: Social Idealist. By Rowland Hill Harvey. Edited, with a fore- 
word, by John Walton Caughey. University of California Publications in 
History, Volume XXXVIII, 1949. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1949. Pp. vili, 269. Bibliography. $2.75, paper; 
$3.75, cloth.) 


Robert Owen (1771-1858) was an international figure and a reformer with 
many facets. Though his major work was done in Great Britain, the most 
crucial single episode of his life was his experiment in the United States at 
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New Harmony. He is usually characterized as the founder of British socialism, 
but he was known to many of his contemporaries first of all as an educational 
reformer. And even the socialism with which his name is connected was not 
a unified doctrine but a loose aggregation of varied ideas, from which such 
different movements as consumers’ co-operation and agnostic freethought can 
claim equally legitimate descent. 

The problems with which such a career confronts a biographer are conscien- 
tiously faced in the volume under review, posthumously published from the 
virtually completed manuscript left by Professor R. H. Harvey at his death in 
1943. The author visited the principal repositories of biographical data. in 
Great Britain and the United States, and the principal geographical sites asso- 
ciated with Owen's activities. Direct quotations from the sources give the volume 
the freshness, and footnotes and bibliography give it the authority, that belong 
to an authentic piece of scholarly research. 

The reviewer would criticize certain relatively minor points, particularly the 
author's frequent disregard of the clarifying virtue of strict chronology. To 
treat, for example, Owen's activities in behalf of factory legislation in 1815- 
1816 (Chapter VIII) after discussing his agitation for co-operative communi- 
ties in 1816-1817 (Chapter V1) is to miss the fact that Owen championed the 
latter plan partly because the former had come to naught. Moreover, to discuss 
the New Harmony Community in two contrasting topical chapters, “The Mad 
Utopians” and “The Fair Side of New Harmony” (Chapters XI-XII), is to 
make impossible any orderly tracing of the sequence of events that resulted in 
the failure of that enterprise. 

A few errors of detail may also be noted: the date 1817 instead of the correct 
1814 for the last essays of A New View of Society (p. 31); 1832 instead of 
1834 for the British New Poor Law (p. 192); the suggestion that William 
Phiquepal d’Arusmont’s marriage to Fanny Wright (in 1831) ‘contributed 
to drive that brilliant lady into a public career [in 1828} for solace from an 
unhappy marriage” (p. 127) ; the uncritical repetition of Owen's original con- 
fusion of the Catholic Father Grégoire Girard of Fribourg with the Protestant 
Pastor J. F. Oberlin of Waldbach (pp. 79-80) ; the printing of Waterwitch 
for Watervliet (p. 93); the vagueness in dating Owen's discourses in Wash- 
ington, both clearly dated on their title pages (p. 99, n. 12). 

These things, however, do not undermine the scholarly soundness of Harvey's 
book. It is at no place seriously at variance with respectable authority. Were 
there no other adequate, documented biography of Owen, this one could be 
unhesitatingly recommended. 

The fact is, however, that there exist numerous biographies of Owen, and the 
present work cannot be judged as if it stood alone. Owen himself published 
an autobiography covering the first half of his life. In the half century follow- 
ing his death in 1858 there appeared at least nine book-length biographies, in 
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four languages, culminating in 1906 in the two-volume work of Frank Pod- 
more. This last immediately superseded all the secondary works that had pre- 
ceded it. Podmore drew upon the manuscript correspondence of Owen, upon 
the whole published literature of the Owenite movement, including its periodi- 
cals, and upon contemporary sources wide enough in range to insure the balance 
and perspective of his portrait. Though Harvey quotes certain sources which 
Podmore did not directly cite, these correct no significant detail of the earlier 
narrative and challenge no part of the earlier interpretation. Therefore, though 
Harvey's book in itself is carefully documented, it cannot be considered a new 
contribution to knowledge. The same judgment must be passed upon the other 
important biography since Podmore’s, that which G. D. H. Cole first published 
in 1925. 

Was the expenditure of scholarly effort that went into these two subsequent 
biographies justified? Is it a gain to scholarship that three books grow where 
one grew before? Certainly research should not have stopped with Podmore, 
but was there no better way of directing it than to perform over again, not 
once but twice, a labor already competently done? Faced with an endless mul- 
tiplication of books, the scholarly world has a right to ask these questions, and 
a reviewer has some obligation to answer them for the topic in hand. 

The directions which research might most profitably have taken can be 
pointed out in terms of the shortcomings discoverable in Podmore’s excellent 
but not definitive study. Three may be specified here. All biographers, Podmore 
and his two successors included, have based their accounts of the first forty-odd 
years of Owen's life almost exclusively upon the subject’s own autobiography, 
published when he was eighty-six years old. To trace his rise in the business 
world through the scattered records of contemporary economic history would 
be a difficult task, no doubt, but better worth doing than merely threshing old 
straw. The second weakness of Podmore’s book was in its treatment of New 
Harmony, for which the English author's sources were inadequate. Harvey's 
account is indeed somewhat richer than Podmore’s (whereas Cole’s is notably 
poorer), but it is much less definitive than he might have made it had he con- 
centrated his effort upon filling this specific gap in the earlier work. He benefits 
from the sources that have appeared in print since Podmore’s day, but he uses 
inadequately the manuscript collections at New Harmony. 

In the third place, Podmore was noticeably weak in analyzing and interpret- 
ing, as distinguished from merely summarizing, Owen’s fundamental ideas. 
The events of the twentieth century have certainly brought these ideas into 
sharper perspective and should have enabled scholars to free themselves from 
some of the ninetcenth-century assumptions that understandably colored an 
interpretation written in 1906. Harvey, however, offers less analysis of ideas 
than Podmore, while Cole’s interpretation does little more than shift the basic 
preconceptions from those of the nineteenth-century liberalism to those of the 
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post-Versailles Labour party. The biographers are not alone at fault. Historians 
of socialism generally have often been content to go on explaining Owen's 
ideas in terms of the jejune distinction between utopian and scientific socialism 
that Marx and Engels propounded for polemic purposes more than a century 
ago. 

History, according to a threadbare dictum, must be rewritten by and for each 
new generation. Obviously it must be rewritten if additional sources yield new 
and significant information, or if a change in historical perspective makes sud- 
denly apparent a disregarded group of forces, influences, or assumptions. But 
to rewrite history or biography for the sake of simply rewriting it is an appalling 
waste of the time of writer and reader alike. Unless informed by a clear con- 
ception of what really needs to be known that has not been known before, or 
what needs to be reinterpreted because it has never been interpreted aright, 
the most careful and laborious research can go largely for naught. 


University of Illinois ARTHUR EUGENE BesTOoR, JR. 


This Reckless Breed of Men: The Trappers and Fur Traders of the Southwest. 
By Robert Glass Cleland. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. Pp. xvi, 
361, xx. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $4.00.) 


Any authentic history of the western fur trade must be written within the 
frame of bizarre adventure. The colorful mountain man, with habits borrowed 
from both the Indian and the white frontiersman; the rapid rise of American 
fur companies, whose fur gatherers worked every river, lake, and canyon of the 
mountain country; fur trader fairs held annually far beyond the nearest settle- 
ments, where both Indians and white men pitched their tents and engaged in 
bartering; lonely trading posts, Chouteaus’, Bent’s, Astor's, Coffee's, and others; 
and Saint Louis, as the central entrepdt—all are parts of this interesting story. 

So it is small wonder that so many narratives have been written about the 
mountain men and the fur trade. Among the more than thirty biographies and 
general accounts on these subjects now available, those of Hiram M. Chittenden, 
Katherine Coman, Frederick Merk, Charles Larpenteur, George F. Ruxton, 
Alexander Ross, and Harrison Clifford Dale are of good quality. Now comes 
still another, Robert Glass Cleland’s This Reckless Breed of Men, a synthesis 
of fur trader studies based on the Southwest, if we accept the author's generous 
delineation of this region as found on a map opposite page 3. Mr. Cleland’s 
chief contribution is a beautifully written account weaving together all previ- 
ously written narrative threads; the new materials he introduces are supplemental 
rather than basic. 

The reader will find in this new account a few mechanical minor faults in 
what otherwise is a well-told story. For example, numerous quotations, taken 
from well-known and generally accessible published accounts, tend to break 
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the continuity of the narrative. Beginning with Chapter 2, the author states: 
“By 1825 American fur traders had extended their operations far west of the 
Continental Divide.’ But on no preceding pages has he sketched earlier fur 
trader operations in the West. Then there are such minor flaws as ‘Zebulon 
R. [M.]} Pike”; “Western” and “western” (p. 127); and Hugh Glenn rides 
southward from Pueblo through the famous Sangre de Cristo Pass (p. 128). 

Mr. Cleland not only has constructed a cohesive narrative from many hereto- 
fore unrelated accounts, but he has also paved the way for a more detailed study 
of trapper and trader operations in the Southwest. Such an account should in- 
clude early Indian Territory operations of the Chouteaus, Hugh Glenn, Holland 
Coffee, Abel Warren, and, farther west, of Bridger and the Bents. Perhaps Mr. 
Cleland will favor us with this more definitive study. 

The format of the book is pleasing. The arresting jacket design, the frontis- 
piece in color, and the sixteen half-tones are well chosen, although the designer 
faced some of the half-tones in reverse (pp. 14-15, 46-47). In addition, the 
four maps, select bibliography, and a fair index are useful. 


University of Oklahoma CARL COKE RISTER 


A Documentary History of Education in the South Before 1860. Volume II, 
Toward Educational Independence. Edited by Edgar W. Knight. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 603. $12.50.) 


The first volume of this monumental documentary history of education in 
the South bears the subtitle Earopean Inheritances and brings the story from 
Jamestown to the Revolution. The second volume, now under review, is entitled 
Toward Educational Independence and includes a selection of documents re- 
lated to that idea, extending in point of time down to the 1850's. The central 
theme, as indicated in the title, is reasonably well adhered to, though it seems 
to be going a little far afield to include Jefferson’s letter to John Adams on the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence. 

The volume is divided into fifteen parts with subdivisions under each. The 
editor introduces the documents in each part with an appropriate explanation, 
and here and there where special terms or allusions need to be clarified he in- 
serts footnotes. In some instances where a logical interest in the subject of a 
document might raise the question of what the present situation is, Professor 
Knight answers it. For instance, what ultimately happened to the bequest which 
Washington made to Liberty Hall Academy (later Washington College and 
now Washington and Lee University), and likewise what was the fate of his 
gift to establish a national university? The former has up to the present pro- 
duced more than $400,000; the latter has disappeared completely from all 
known records. 


The major subjects included in this volume are: opposition to foreign educa- 
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tion, the attempt to establish a national university, provisions for religious free- 
dom, copyright laws, Jedediah Morse’s strictures on culture in the South and 
answers to them, the proposal to move Geneva College to Virginia, the estab- 
lishment of Quesnay’s Academy in Richmond, constitutional provisions and 
early school laws, the early days of Phi Beta Kappa, du Pont’s scheme for a 
national educational establishment, discussions of popular education by Charles 
F. Mercer and Joseph Caldwell, and Benjamin M. Smith’s report on education 
in Prussia. The last division is “Miscellaneous Interests and Activities,’ under 
which are included forty-eight documents. 

It is obvious that this book has outstanding importance as a handy collection 
of documents on education in the South, useful both to classes in courses in 
the history of education and to research workers—and, indeed, useful and in- 
teresting to the general reader. For, though there are a considerable number of 
uninspiring (but nonetheless important) documents such as constitutional pro- 
visions and laws, yet there is much lively reading in some of these documents. 
None could fail to be carried along with avidity for more on the sharp con- 
troversy raised by Jedediah Morse; and the attempts to establish a national uni- 
versity make up a subject of perennial interest. Furthermore Mercer’s and Cald- 
well’s discourses are not dull reading. 


University of Georgia E. M. COULTER 


A History of Education in Georgia. By Dorothy Orr. (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. xvi, 463. Illustrations, appendix, bib- 
liography. $6.00.) 


Miss Dorothy Orr, descendant of a line of teachers closely allied with the 
cause of education in Georgia and herself Atlanta's Woman of the Year in 
Education for 1949, offers in this volume the first full-length history of educa- 
tion in Georgia. The method of presentation is a combination of chronological 
and topical treatment, beginning with “English Influence upon Education in 
Georgia” in the colonial period and ending with “Higher Education Since the 
Civil War.” The story as a whole is a pathetic one; yet it contains a record of 
sufficient progress in recent years to inspire continued faith. 

The original band of 114 settlers brought with them more than a thousand 
volumes of religious works, and 2,600 more such volumes were received in 
the colony in the years 1733 and 1734. Religious interests exerted a strong in- 
fluence over such inadequate public schools as were provided during the colonial 
period. A number of interesting quotations from the Georgia Gazette from 
1763 to 1774 indicate that private tutors were common at the time. 

During the ante-bellum period, “Academies” and ‘Old Field Schools” were 
numerous. A total of 583 academies (secondary schools) were incorporated 
between 1781 and 1860. They received little support from public funds, and 
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their success or failure depended largely on local initiative, especially that of 
the teachers whose salaries were derived from tuition paid by the students. Old 
field schools, so named because an old field or piece of abandoned land was 
sclected as the site, were maintained by neighboring farmers who built the crude 
log schoolhouses, hired the teachers, and paid the bills. Teaching was regarded 
as ‘‘at the bottom of the list of vocations and was undertaken only by those 
who were not qualified for any other” (p. 53). Many of the teachers, as the 
author clearly shows from contemporary evidence, were little more than tramps 
or vagabonds. The most -important state appropriations for educational pur- 
poses were for a fund for the education of poor children. The state fund avail- 
able was so small that many counties did not apply for it. While there were 
notable exceptions, in general the planters who controlled state politics were 
not genuinely interested in public education. 

Beginning with the period immediately following Reconstruction, rapid strides 
were made in the advancement of a public school system. As the public schools 
became better financed, private schools disappeared. By 1894 academies had 
been largely “blotted from the map” (p. 250). Taxes collected annually by the 
state for educational purposes had by this time reached the million-dollar mark. 
Yet the average salary for teachers remained at the low level of $27 a month, 
and employment was for only five months of the year. Not until 1937 was a 
seven-months school term guaranteed in the public schools throughout the state. 

This volume contains a great deal of useful information on a wide variety 
of subjects connected with the history of education in Georgia—public schools, 
private schools, church schools, education for Negroes, finance, philanthropy, 
curriculum, teacher training, certification, and educational associations, to list 
the more prominent. It is rich in its store of statistical tables, maps, and illus- 
trations. An appendix of thirty-five pages devoted to biographical sketches 
forms somewhat of a “Who Was Who” in Georgia education. Full documen- 
tation indicates that the book is based upon extensive use of both primary and 
secondary sources. It does not give a clear view of all of the subjects discussed, 
and some readers will question the proportion of space allotted to relatively 


minor points. Nonetheless, it constitutes a valuable contribution to the literature 
in its field. 


University of Georgia ALBERT B. SAYE 


The Gates Open Slowly: A History of Education in Kentucky. By Frank L. 
McVey. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1949. Pp. x, 321. 
Appendixes. $4.00.) 


Dr. McVey’s purpose in writing a history of education in Kentucky is sug- 
gested by a question posed in his preface: ‘Cannot the study of these historical 
data furnish information that the citizen may understand the errors of the past 
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and thus profit in dealing with the problems of the present?” (p. vii). The 
reader is constantly aware that the writer is standing in the 1940's and drawing 
upon the past to trace developments from their origins to present-day status. 
For this task he was well prepared: he served as president of the University of 
Kentucky during the quarter century prior to the second World War, but his 
broad interests transcended the welfare of the state’s leading institution of 
higher learning to include education at all levels, public and private. He has 
written a book that contains a vast amount of educational statesmanship as 
well as the main currents of historical development. 

All except the first five chapters—educational beginnings, pioneer schools 
and schoolteachers, land-grant academies, ‘They Walked in the Dark,” and 
textbooks and curriculums—bring their themes to the present or are concerned 
entirely with recent trends and episodes. There are separate chapters on sec- 
tarian education, the University of Kentucky, the University of Louisville, the 
public schools, the state school fund, teacher training, independent school dis- 
tricts, the Kentucky Educational Association, Negro education, and campaigns 
and surveys. The most interesting of all the chapters is one entitled ‘ ‘The 
Tumult and the Shouting Dies,’ ’’ the struggle of educators to prevent the pas- 
sage of an antievolution law by the Kentucky legislature in the 1920's, a con- 
test in which the author himself played a conspicuous role. Dr. McVey makes 
his greatest contribution in the final chapter, “The Crises of Today and the 
Challenge of Tomorrow”; other Americans than Kentuckians may read it with 
profit. A chapter on extracurricular activities supplementary to formal educa- 
tion is relegated to an appendix; it surveys a wide range of interests, but it 
says nothing about tutors and governesses. 

The gates have indeed opened slowly in Kentucky, and one cannot escape 
the conclusion that in 1950 they are still partially closed. The state ranks thirty- 
eighth in educational stature. This is partly the result of low income, but the 
author is convinced that Kentucky ‘‘can do more in raising money, and it can 
improve the administration of the public schools” (p. 283). Despite discour- 
aging events of recent years, a quiet optimism pervades Dr. McVey’s analysis. 
He is a kindly critic and inspiring teacher in his book, and a historical vehicle 
serves his purpose well. 


Tulane University WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 


Trinity College, 1839-1892: The Beginnings of Duke University. By Nora 
Campbell Chaffin. With an introduction by William Kenneth Boyd. (Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 584. Illustrations, appendix, 
bibliography. $5.00.) 


This volume tells the story of Trinity College from its beginning as the Union 
Institute Academy in Randolph County to its removal to Durham in 1892. The 
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first part of the book describes the emergence of the academy and the com- 
munity in which it grew. The academy opened in 1839 and continued under 
that name until 1851. In that year, partly because its supporters hoped to get 
some financial aid from the state, the institution was made into a state normal 
college. The legislature was apparently willing enough to make it a state in- 
stitution in name and to have it train teachers for the schools of the state, but 
it was quite unwilling to appropriate funds for the support of the work. Never- 
theless, the normal college was permitted to borrow $10,000 from state funds 
to construct a building. In 1856 the Methodist Conference of North Carolina 
accepted the offer to take over the college, promising to raise money for en- 
dowment and to pay off debts. Several years later the institution was renamed 
Trinity College. The last two-thirds of the book is devoted to telling the story 
of Trinity College proper. The Civil War disrupted the work of the institution 
and caused it to close for a time. Recovery after the war was slow and painful, 
yet by 1892 the future looked promising. 

The account is presented in careful, unhurried pages. While not brilliantly 
written, the narrative is substantial, clear, and for the most part orderly. The 
long and patient research that went into this volume shows clearly in the heavy 
documentation that supports the text and in the detailed and elaborate bibliog- 
raphy. The material is presented in chronological order, each chapter covering 
a period of years and dealing with such diverse subjects as curriculum, admin- 
istration, finances (almost always discouraging), student activities, discipline, 
and athletics. The internal history of the institution is fully told with the major 
emphasis on the story of the administration of the college and the relation of 
the institution to its sponsors. The faculty has perhaps been slighted. The 
members remain for the most part shadowy figures dwarfed by the president. 
This reader regrets that the author failed to relate some of the developments 
at Trinity to what was taking place in other institutions in the United States. 
Thus, for example, the problem of coeducation receives scant attention. The 
troublesome problem of what to do with the preparatory department of the 
“sub freshman” classes—a problem that bothered many midwestern institutions 
in the 1870's and later—is discussed almost entirely in local terms. Similarly the 
first extension work of the college is mentioned only briefly and without relating 
this venture to the great university extension movement which swept the country 
in the late 1880’s and early 1890’s. But such minor objections as these should 
not obscure the general scholarly excellence of the volume. 

Unlike hundreds of colleges and academies launched in the United States 
before the Civil War, Trinity managed to survive, although it was plagued by 
almost all of the difficulties that harassed these institutions. One good reason, 
perhaps the reason, for the survival of Trinity was the first president, Braxton 
Craven. This man, a truly heroic character, was connected with Trinity and its 
predecessors from 1841 until 1882. He emerges from the narrative as a man 
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of courage, imagination, steadfastness, determination, devotion, and unfailing 
energy. He more than any other person kept the institution alive through all 
the difficulties from 1841 to 1882. Other people who made solid contributions 
to the college during this time appear only fleetingly in the shadow of this pur- 
poseful man. After Craven's death the institution seems to have drifted. During 
a period of five years the college was successively under the direction of two 
presidents and a ‘Committee of Management.” Then another strong man, John 
F, Crowell, was made president. It was Crowell apparently who bridged the gap 
between the old classical religious college and the newer, more ambitious, in- 
stitution. Under his regime men trained at Johns Hopkins began to appear on 
the faculty, and under him the decision was made to remove the college from 
its rural setting to one of the cities of the state. Durham was selected in the 
end because of a substantial contribution from Washington Duke. 

It is to be hoped that this study will soon be followed by another carrying 
the story forward from 1892. 


University of Wisconsin VERNON CARSTENSEN 


The Struggle for Federal Aid. First Phase: A History of the Attempts to Obtain 
Federal Aid for the Common Schools, 1870-1890. By Gordon Canfield 
Lee. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 957. (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1949. Pp. xii, 188. Bibliography. $3.00.) 


Prior to the 1920's, when the subject came to be widely discussed and vigor- 
ously advocated and opposed, federal aid to education had been a matter of 
much consideration, especially in the years from 1870 to 1890, the period 
covered by this book. During those two decades the question received its most 
extensive congressional and public discussion until it appeared again after World 
War I. But the principle or idea of federal educational aid seems to reach 
farther back, in fact to the Northwest Ordinances of 1785 and 1787 and the 
statement of an educational belief which was to find its way into state consti- 
tutional provision for education: ‘Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

The absence in the Constitution of the United States of any specific mention 
of education has often been pointed to as evidence that federal participation in 
aid to common schools clashed with the principles of the political system of 
this country. It is noted, however, that the Northwest Ordinances antedated 
the Constitution, a fact which the energetic advocates of federal aid have often 
noted, especially during the past thirtv years. The arguments which President 
James Buchanan gave in 1859 to support his veto of the Morrill Land Grant 
College Bill have been used in opposition to such aid. Apparently many people 
agreed with Buchanan that education was not a suitable area for activity by the 
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national government, and this argument was used on the bills presented in 
Congress during the period covered by Professor Lee. But the establishment of 
a federal Department of Education in 1867 ‘‘to promote the cause of education 
throughout the country,” and perhaps even the establishment of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau two years earlier, may be considered a part of the background in the 
story of the movement for federal aid. 

A significant effort, well described by Professor Lee, came in 1870 when 
George F. Hoar introduced into the House of Representatives a bill to establish 
a national system of education, which was to open an intensive struggle to be 
waged for two decades over the relations of the national government to educa- 
tion and to assume large proportions in the years from 1920 to 1950. The Hoar 
Bill was perhaps the only significant attempt to impose by law a nationally con- 
trolled system of education in the states and localities, an attempt which is 
believed to have grown largely out of conditions in the southern states after 
1865. The religious issue was injected in the debates and discussions on the 
Hoar Bill just as it has been injected recently into the proposal before Congress 
for federal educational aid. 

Between the failure of the Hoar Bill in 1871 and the revival of the effort for 
federal aid after World War I there was wide interest in the Blair bills in the 
1880's. Eleven bills for federal aid were introduced into Congress between 
1872 and 1880, but only four came to the floor and only two received consid- 
eration, one by the House and one by the Senate. Each of these passed in the 
chamber in which it originated but failed in the other chamber. Lagrand W. 
Perce, Republican representative from Mississippi, introduced a bill to establish 
an educational fund from public lands for “the education of the people,” and 
Senator A. E. Burnside, Republican from Rhode Island, introduced a bill similar 
to the Perce Bill to establish a fund and “to provide for the more complete 
endowment and support of national colleges for the advancement of scientific 
and industrial education.”’ In discussions of both of these bills there was concern 
about the ultimate result of mixed schools in the South. The Perce Bill passed 
the House by a vote of 117 to 98, 20 Republicans joining the Democrats in 
opposition; 27 Republicans from southern states voted for the measure. Pro- 
fessor Lee believes that if the southern states had been free from the political 
controls of Reconstruction, additional Democrats sufficient to defeat the measure 
would have voted with the opposition. The Burnside Bill passed the Senate by 
a vote of 41 in favor (22 Republicans and 19 Democrats) and 6 in opposition 
(4 Democrats from the South and 2 from Indiana). The Burnside Bill was 
the first of many federal aid measures to be passed by the Senate and ‘‘subse- 
quently lost in the files of House Committees or the intricacies of House Par- 
liamentary procedures.” From 1884 to 1890 came the Blair bills, representing 
activities that became so energetic after 1920. The Blair Bill was before the 
Senate for the last time in 1890. Discussions of these efforts between 1870 and 
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1890 resemble the debates and discussions going on at the present time, the 
racial and the religious issues entering. 

Professor Lee has done an excellent job in telling the story of the first phase 
of this struggle. It is well written, carefully documented, and contains an ex- 
cellent bibliography. 


University of North Carolina EpGAR W. KNIGHT 


Bank Note Reporters and Counterfeit Detectors, 1826-1866; With a Discourse 
on Wildcat Banks and Wildcat Bank Notes. By William H. Dillistin. 
Numismatic Notes and Monographs, Number 114. (New York: The 
American Numismatic Society, 1949. Pp. viii, 175. $3.50.) 

The history of banking in the United States, especially during the first cen- 
tury, is an amazing, and almost incredible, story. In that field we certainly 
learned the hard way. In brief, and with exceptions, the general principle was 
to let anyone who had the inclination start a bank. Then everybody, including 
the state, bent his efforts toward limiting the damage the amateur bankers did. 
This is an account of one of the devices used to limit the damage and to make 
the money system work in the face of difficulties. 

After a colorful and interesting, although somewhat sketchy and superficial, 
account of the chaotic currency situation created by the wildcat banks and their 
notes, the author describes the evolution and development of the Detectors. The 
idea behind these publications apparently first manifested itself during the first 
two decades of the nineteenth century in newspaper lists giving rates of discount 
on out-of-town banknotes and lists of counterfeit notes. These two lists were 
first combined into a separate publication about 1826. After the demise of the 
Second Bank of the United States and as the banknote situation became more 
and more confused, these publications multiplied rapidly until state banknotes 
were taxed out of existence in 1866. 

Like telephone directories, these publications had short periods of usefulness, 
and businessmen systematically destroyed old issues lest they give misleading 
information. Hence few copies have survived the years; more frequently than 
not the author must state that “no copies of this publication have been found.” 
For that reason he is compelled to depend upon biographies, memoirs, local 
and regional histories, and other indirect sources for much of his information. 
This sharply limits the amount and type of information about the detectors. 
The author usually devotes most of the discussion to such things as the life and 
personality of the publisher, the length and frequency of publication, the sub- 
scription price, the size of the circulation, and so forth. The economic historian 
would be more interested in some information about how the lists were com- 
piled, their accuracy and reliability, and the confidence which readers had in 
them. But in the nature of the case those things probably could not be deter- 
mined. 
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One interesting aspect of the study is the frequency with which the publica- 
tion of the detectors grew out of the business of dealing in lottery tickets. In 
fact, “Mahlon Day, a member of the Society of Friends, was the only one of 
five of the earlier and more prominent publishers of bank note reporters who 
was not at some time in his career engaged in the sale of lottery tickets.” This 
was neither fortuitous nor irrational, since ‘‘all lottery men advertised to deal in 
uncurrent bank notes and became expert in discounts and in detecting counter- 
feits” (p. 79). Nevertheless, it indicates that some of the men who helped to 
operate parts of the financial mechanism were not the most conservative citizens 
of the community. 


Duke University B. U. RATCHFORD 


John C. Calhoun: American Portrait. By Margaret L. Coit. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1950. Pp. xiv, 593. Illustrations, notes, bibliography. 
$5.00.) 


There are many potential pitfalls in biography writing. It is easy to lose one’s 
subject or to include too little or too much of the life of the times; it is not 
easy to be objective or to combine an interesting style with penetrating analysis. 

This biographer has escaped most of these pitfalls to a considerable degree. 
She has skillfully blended the attendant circumstances of Calhoun’s career with 
the actual career. One learns something of the way of life of upcountry South 
Carolina, where the biographical subject as a boy worked on a farm; something, 
too, of the more stratified atmosphere of Charleston, a place visited only rarely 
by the great South Carolinian. One learns also that Calhoun when a student at 
Litchfield Law School and at Yale heard professors there vigorously assert the 
doctrines of nullification and secession as rightful weapons in the hands of 
minorities. The associates of the planter statesman, men and women, are por- 
trayed in interesting fashion, but always without losing the central subject. 

The extensive treatment of Calhoun on the personal side is sympathetic. His 
conduct was puritanical, but not to the extent some have claimed. Though often 
stern and emotional in debate, he carried few personal grudges and was noted 
for courtesy. He was a kind father, a kind slaveholder, and a captivating con- 
versationalist. His married life, however, as portrayed here, was not particularly 
happy. 

The central theme of the political side of the biography is that “basically 
Calhoun was at once a nationalist and a sectionalist from the beginning to the 
end of his career” (p. 104), and that “his objectives and fears in 1816 were the 
objectives of a lifetime; he would change only in his methods. His goal was 
constant; to preserve the Union, and to hold back all forces which might rend 
the union apart” (p. 114). He thought the “general welfare” did not mean 
the prosperity of one section or group at the expense of another section or 
group, and he believed that under our federal system a majority did not have 
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unlimited power. How to achieve the ‘general welfare’ without sectional fa- 
voritism and how to reconcile power with liberty under the Constitution were 
perplexing problems that sometimes, as in the case of the tariff, carried Calhoun 
into inconsistencies. The South Carolinian’s great problem for two decades 
before his death was how to protect a minority South from exploitation by 
northern capitalists and from outside interference with its troublesome social 
system and yet keep the section in the Union. Nullification is interpreted as a 
device to protect minority rights by state action, but despairing of that as a 
practical means Calhoun came to think more in regional terms and conceived 
the idea of the concurrent majority. Miss Coit examines his political science 
treatises carefully and concludes that they represent “perhaps the most power- 
ful defense of minority rights in a democracy ever written” (p. 518). She 
considers these treatises significant because there did happen to the South what 
its great leader predicted and because the problems they pose are still with us. 

The author shows that Calhoun was anxious to be president, and that though 
he never reached the stage of political corruption he sometimes (notably during 
the 1820's) played a desperate political game. She justifies largely his reaction 
to the abolitionists, but feels that he went beyond the bounds of reason in the 
controversy over petitions and over the admission of Texas. The discussion of 
his resolutions of 1837 (pp. 310 ff.) is inadequate, and though his position in 
regard to the Mexican War is well clarified the impression conveyed that he 
was almost the only southern leader of prominence opposing the war (p. 441) 
is misleading. Had Justin H. Smith’s War with Mexico been used, its view- 
point would have been something of a corrective to the general viewpoint of 
the South and the war expressed by Miss Coit. 

There are occasional errors of fact in the work. Calhoun’s “error” in sup- 
porting the tariff of 1816 was not “the error of virtually the whole South,” 
since the majority of southern representatives voted against the bill (p. 114). 
Jefferson did not free all of his slaves at his death (p. 314), but only five of 
them and passed the remainder to his heirs. One would like to know the au- 
thority for the statement that, as late as 1828, there were three hundred aboli- 
tion societies south of the Mason-Dixon line (p. 296). The number generally 
given is something more than one hundred. 

John C. Calhoun: American Portrait is a good piece of literary craftsman- 
ship; it is so entertaining that he who begins to read it will not cease until 
he has finished. It is a book not simply for the scholar, but for the layman as 
well. 

Ohio State University HENry H. Simms 
John C. Calhoun, Nullifier, 1829-1839. By Charles M. Wiltse. (Indianapolis: 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1949. Pp. 511. Illustrations, notes, 
bibliography. $6.00.) 


The first volume of Mr. Wiltse’s projected trilogy on Calhoun ended with 
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the South Carolina Exposition and Protest, in which Calhoun anonymously set 
forth his doctrine of nullification, although he did not publicly avow it until 
three years later, midway in Jackson's first term. This second volume discusses 
the events and pressures which brought about his open and definite shift from 
his earlier ultranationalism. It embraces his break with Jackson, his fight against 
the tariff, his alliance with the Whigs, his aggressive defense of slavery, and 
his reconciliation with Van Buren. Ten exciting and momentous years in the 
life of Calhoun and the nation are here reviewed, the eight stormy years of 
Jackson's presidency and the first two of Van Buren’s. They are portrayed with 
the same qualities which made Mr. Wiltse’s first volume one of major impor- 
tance: an impressively detailed account of Calhoun’s political and personal life 
based on painstaking research, skillful handling of the background, deft inter- 
weaving of topics and episodes, and a refreshingly readable style. These great 
virtues are materially offset, however, though to a lesser degree than in the first 
volume, by an interpretation of the famous South Carolinian so ardently sym- 
pathetic, and so infrequently tempered by criticism, as to give the general im- 
pression that always Calhoun is to be admired and always his opponents are to 
be condemned. 

In his opening chapter on Jackson’s inauguration, entitled ‘The Millennium 
of Minnows,”’ Mr. Wiltse sets both the stage and the tone for his account of 
the familiar events which followed. The forces of Good and Evil seem arrayed 
against each other as Calhoun and Van Buren square off for their opening 
round for dominance over, and presidential succession to, General Jackson— 
a man who “had no policy, although he had many and rich prejudices.’”” The 
wily New Yorker, of course, won both the initial round and the bout with his 
flawless timing and shrewd, telling blows. His victory in the selection of cabi- 
net members and other high officials was to be expected, says Mr. Wiltse, since 
Calhoun had been “marked for the ax from the day he joined the party.” It was 
the price the old Crawford “Radicals,” now controlled by Van Buren, had de- 
manded for their support of Jackson in 1828. Calhoun had been useful in the 
campaign to quiet the South on the tariff and to give intellectual and social 
prestige to Jackson’s uneducated rabble. But now it was only a matter of time 
before he would be read out of the party. Even the method of his ejection had 
been predetermined: his character was to be destroyed by ‘‘deliberately pervert- 
ing an honest discharge of duty into selfish duplicity, and by misrepresenting 
as high treason an ingenious political philosophy designed to defend a minority 
interest.” 

The maneuvers by which Jackson’s Little Magician purged Vice President 
Calhoun from the party are skillfully and fully described. Van Buren turned 
to advantage the Peggy Eaton affair, in which Jackson appeared so ridiculous. 
The Webster-Hayne debate of January, 1830, and the Jefferson Day dinner 
three months later were both so misrepresented by “the fertile but twisted 
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brain” of Editor Frank Blair that Van Buren was enabled to identify nullifica- 
tion with disunion. The final crudely manipulated but effective blow came when 
Jackson (although he had known of this since 1827) angrily denounced Cal- 
houn for his ‘‘treason’’ to him during the Seminole affair of 1818. 

It was with reluctance, however, that the South Carolinian accepted the view 
that his presidential aspirations as a Democrat were crushed, for the time being 
at least. ““With his oversanguine temperament,” says Mr. Wiltse (in one of the 
few comments that approach criticism of his subject), Calhoun was ‘always 
susceptible to flattery, and always ready to discount obstacles and to magnify 
successes.’” He was even more reluctant to give up the idea that he could run 
and win against Jackson in 1832. As late as the spring of 1831 he was hope- 
fully scheming (the reviewer's word for it) to form a winning coalition by 
allying the National Republicans to the antitariff South by offering them not 
only aid to internal improvements but, by adroit juggling, protariff concessions 
as well. The Nullifiers, however, were now dominant in South Carolina, de- 
termined upon action, and venting disunionist sentiments. Mainly because of 
their pressure, it would seem, Calhoun was forced to give up his presidential 
aspirations and openly join them by publishing his Fort Hill address of July, 
1831. 

Seemingly Calhoun made this public avowal because he was smoked out by 
the radical Nullifiers. Yet the reader is likely to become confused as to the real 
motivation by the way the story is presented. Here at this dramatic moment in 
Calhoun’s career, and elsewhere in the volume, one encounters what might be 
construed as inconsistencies. Or one is puzzled by unqualified generalizations 
and by what seems to be a failure to attain clarity by integrating, and by giving 
precise and proper values to, scattered interpretative statements. For example, 
on page 112 we are told that Calhoun fully realized that he either had to go 
with his state or be abandoned by it. Two pages later the step he took is placed 
on the high ground of right as opposed to wrong—the ground Calhoun in- 
variably occupies. “Calhoun knew perfectly well that by publicly accepting 
nullification he was sacrificing all possibility of achieving the Presidency in 
1832—perhaps of ever achieving it,” says Mr. Wiltse, yet “he was driven on 
by his own fanatical conviction that he was right, and that truth must ulti- 
mately prevail.” To some readers this may seem rather inconsistent when it is 
recalled that Calhoun only shortly before was scheming for the presidency and 
that it had taken him three years from the time he wrote his Exposition to give 
public utterance to his “fanatical conviction that he was right.” 

His theory of state interposition was the only constitutional interpretation 
by which the South could secure its economic interests, asserts Mr. Wiltse. It 
was a conservative, constitutional, and peaceful remedy. He emphasizes through- 
out Calhoun’s strong and genuine Unionism: “He stood, indeed, as the great 
barrier between the South and secession from 1830 on until his death.” In 
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1832 ‘all Calhoun sought was to stop the collection of tariff duties until the 
question of constitutionality could be determined by a convention of the states 
or by the submission of an amendment; that, and to restrain the warlike en- 
thusiasm of his followers.’ The constitutionality of the tariff was, of course, 
not thus determined during the nullification controversy of 1832-1833, which 
is related in a manner that conveys to the reader a good deal of the excitement 
then felt in Washington and Charleston. Calhoun worked with Clay to bring 
about the lowered Compromise Tariff of 1833, and thereafter when he got his 
state to accept it he ‘‘was quite sure that South Carolina—not Andrew Jackson 
—had preserved the Union.” 

Jackson gets severe treatment whatever the issue under discussion, the Force 
Bill, the Bank, the removal of deposits, or the spoils system. Those whose 
knowledge of him is restricted to works by Mr. Claude Bowers and Mr. A. M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., will find here a different Old Hickory. The author renders a 
service in giving the Calhoun point of view and in correcting misrepresenta- 
tions. Unfortunately, however, he has identified himself so intimately with his 
subject as to accept all too readily Calhoun’s own views and evaluations at 
their face value. His portrait of Jackson suffers from a general tendency to see 
things in sharply contrasting blacks and whites, whether dealing with political 
theories or personalities. The anti-Jackson, or rather the pro-Calhoun, view 
would be more convincing if here and there a few strokes of charitable under- 
standing gave some redeeming qualities to a portrait in which Jackson appears 
as an ignorant, tyrannical bully, ruled by his passions and prejudices, influenced 
by unscrupulous advisers, and aided by a venal press. 

On the other hand, chapters like those on ‘The Duke of Pendleton” and 
“The Calhoun Clan,” sympathetically describing Calhoun’s personal and family 
life, tend to make him a little less “the cast-iron man.” In discussing the man’s 
hold upon the people of his state the author makes clear that the old jibe that 
South Carolina sneezed whenever Calhoun took snuff had some foundation. 
His leadership, which came to extend from South Carolina eventually over most 
of the South, was based on “intellectual pre-eminence and force of character 
alone.”” These same qualities made him dominant in the anti-Jackson coalition 
of Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, according to Mr. Wiltse. During the nullifica- 
tion fight the South Carolinian “had made himself the undisputed champion 
of individual liberty and of minority interests against the arbitrary power of 
the majority.” In fighting arbitrary executive power as wielded by Jackson 
during his second term it was only natural that Clay and Webster, despite their 
nationalistic views, should have been driven to Calhoun’s ground and under his 
banner. At the same time the author points out that rival presidential ambitions 
and other internal divergences strictly limited the sphere of their joint action, 
and he thinks it surprising that the Whig coalition accomplished as much as 
it did. Further, while the Whig name came to be generally accepted, Calhoun 
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would never permit a genuine merger with the Whigs of his “‘Nullifiers,” as 
Mr. Wiltse insists upon calling the state-rights faction which included many 
men who actually disapproved of nullification. 

This southern bloc became more unified under Calhoun’s leadership in fight- 
ing the small antislavery minority and in bringing about the congressional gag 
rule against petitions to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. Mr. Wiltse 
goes fully into Calhoun’s aggressive and uncompromising championship of the 
South and of slavery as a positive good. As to the question whether the South 
Carolinian thus helped or harmed his cause, we are told that “in the very stub- 
bornness of his opposition he added strength to the movement he designed to 
check” (p. 270). A little later the author returns to the question with this 
comment: ‘It may be, as has been charged, that Calhoun’s uncompromising 
stand on slavery made the Civil War inevitable; but it can be argued with at 
least equal plausibility that his unflinching defense of minority interests, and 
his consistent refusal to accept the ultimate alternative of secession, prevented 
civil war in his lifetime’ (p. 294). 

“Van Buren Joins the Nullifiers” is the provocative chapter title which an- 
nounces the conclusion of this full-bodied volume on a difficult and contro- 
versial subject. The reconciliation, or alliance rather, of Calhoun and his arch- 
enemy is described in detail and with dramatic effect. The opportunity came 
when Van Buren’s Independent Treasury proposal split his party and gave 
Calhoun’s faction the balance of power. At that moment, says Mr. Wiltse, 
Calhoun held in his hand the fate of Van Buren, the Democratic party, and the 
country. At the same time, there appears to have been a quickening of Calhoun’s 
presidential ambitions, pointed to 1844. Anyhow, the alliance was effected, 
though not without revolt on the part of some Calhoun men, slashing attacks 
by Clay on Calhoun’s desertion and inconsistency, and acid references by John 
Quincy Adams to “‘Calhoun’s bargain and sale of himself to Van Buren.” 

Such charges are discounted by Mr. Wiltse, who stresses the view that there 
was no bargain and that it was Van Buren who took the initiative and shifted 
to Calhoun’s state-rights position. In order to unify and strengthen the Demo- 
cratic party he was forced to meet Calhoun’s demands that he eschew Andrew 
Jackson’s corrupting nationalism (‘‘consolidationism” is the word preferred 
by the author) and restore to the party the principles of 1798. Those principles, 
sharply delimiting the powers of the general government, were set forth by 
Calhoun, especially on February 22, 1839, in such an extreme and uncompro- 
mising manner as to cause even his sympathetic biographer to say: “With this 
speech Calhoun completed his intellectual pilgrimage from liberalism through 
conservatism to reaction.’” His statement will perhaps surprise and confuse 
some readers who all along have had the idea that Calhoun was the champion 
of liberalism against a ‘‘consolidationism’’ which, whether embodied in Jackson 
or in Clay and Webster, would in time lead inevitably to dictatorship, the 
power state, totalitarianism. 
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Thus, so fascinating are the inconsistencies and alliances of politics, in 1839 
the Little Magician and the Great Nullifier once again were allies. “Van Buren 
and Calhoun,” says Mr Wiltse in conclusion, ‘‘would march briefly side by side, 
hating each other with the hatred of jealousy on the one side, of frustration on 
the other, and complete lack of comprehension on both. But for both, if all 
went well, the alliance meant personal success. Van Buren hoped, with Calhoun’s 
aid, to retain his office for four years more. Then, twenty years after his first 
bid for the Presidency, Calhoun—older, wiser, chastened, but still unbowed and 
confident, and infinitely stronger—might hope to reach at last the summit of 
his own ambition. Not the empty honors of a Southern confederacy, but the 
high reward of the first office in a harmonious Union.” 


University of Virginia BERNARD MAyo 


The Story of the Mexican War. By Robert Selph Henry. (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1950. Pp. 424. Maps, illustrations. $4.50.) 


No reviewer with even a foggy notion of balance, humor, or fair play should 
be so dull as to dwell upon minor errors in this first-rate book. If it is true that 
James K. Polk served only one term—not two—as governor of Tennessee (p. 
49), and that Thomas L. Harris—not Edward D. Baker—was Abraham Lin- 
coln’s successor in Congress (p. 93), criticisms of that sort are incidental. For 
here is a well-written, carefully documented, intelligently planned treatment of 
the Mexican War, with slips few and far between and accuracy underscored. 
Here is a volume with no unwarranted pretensions, no sensationalism, no stupid 
bias—but with plenty of the right kind of color, the “feel” for the subject few 
authors attain, excellent perspective, attention to detail, and language that is 
really arresting. Understatement appears to be one of Mr. Henry’s attributes. 
(“This . . . is . . . mot a history but a story.) A firm grasp of his material 
is a more important one. The university undergraduate, the above-average high 
school student, yes, even the much-abused “general reader’ can find verity and 
pleasure in these pages. The specialist in the period also will come away en- 
lightened, inspired, and refreshed. Indeed, the book is recommended to literate 
Americans, regardless of background, who are tired of trash and can recognize 
merit. 

The book will be compared to Justin H. Smith’s The War with Mexico 
(1919) and to Alfred Hoyt Bill's Rehearsal for Conflict (1947). Obviously, 
neither Mr. Henry nor Mr. Bill tried to supplant Smith as the standard au- 
thority. Their ambitions were more modest, both as to the length of their works 
and their emphasis on the “story” feature. However, much has happened in 
Clio’s province since The War with Mexico captured the Pulitzer Prize. Docu- 
ments have been unearthed, monographs produced, theses compiled, and biog- 
raphies shaped—touching aspects of the wartime scene which Justin Smith may 
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not have mastered. Mr. Bill and Mr. Henry did not merely rehash the two 
Smith volumes. Each has contributed something new. And if this reviewer's 
preference is for Mr. Henry’s work as against Mr. Bill’s, he would never imply 
that the latter is without value—for it, too, is a readable popular account. 

The Story of the Mexican War, however, is something more than “popular.” 
For one thing, it is documented ; Rehearsal for Conflict is not. Mr. Henry also 
seems on surer ground in handling such contributions as those of Kearny, 
Doniphan, and Fremont. Like Mr. Bill, Mr. Henry aims valiantly at complete 
fairness to the principals of the struggle. For all their emphasis on “story” 
rather than “history,” the modern writers strike this reviewer as being consid- 
erably more objective—especially where personality appraisals are involved— 
than was Justin Smith himself. 

Many notable points might be stressed. Zachary Taylor and Winfield Scott, 
James K. Polk and William L. Marcy, Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna and Pedro 
de Ampudia come to life on Mr. Henry's pages. The Mexican War apprentice- 
ships of Robert E. Lee, Ulysses S. Grant, and other 1861-1865 notables are 
highlighted with strokes often brilliant, almost always deft. The author's 
vignettes of camp and field along the Rio Grande and in the environs of Mon- 
terey and Saltillo are an improvement even upon the sketches of that other 
Henry (Captain William S.), whose little red book has been a delight of gen- 
erations of military historians. Nor does he overlook logistics—the provisions 
and the pack trains, the ammunition supply, the fundamental gambles of the 
generals. But the fury of the fighting is here, too, and the spirit of officers 
and enlisted men who dared all and sometimes gave all for their country and 
their comrades is re-created in glowing language. 

Robert Selph Henry has served the cause of history well on more than one 
occasion in years past. None of his previous works will stand the tests of time 
and the critics better than this one. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana HOLMAN HAMILTON 


Nationalism and Sectionalism in South Carolina, 1852-1860: A Study of the 
Movement for Southern Independence. By Harold S. Schultz. (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 259. Maps, tables, figures, bibliog- 
raphy. $4.50.) 


In at least one important respect the South Carolina political scene in the 
1850's differed from that of the 1830’s and 1840's. John C. Calhoun had died 
and the mantle of his authority had not fallen upon the shoulders of another. 
Able leaders remained, for political leadership had long been regarded as a 
patriotic duty in South Carolina and public office carried no little social prestige. 
But politicians were left without a supreme command and political unity de- 
creased. The period 1852-1860 was therefore one of divided councils, contested 
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leadership, and factional conflict. This book is a thorough, year-by-year study 
of the factional alignments of the period with emphasis on those national and 
local issues which were most closely related to the all-important question of 
South Carolina’s position in the federal union. 

Broadly speaking the division within South Carolina was between a group 
of extremists such as Robert Barnwell Rhett, Lawrence M. Keitt, Maxcy Gregg, 
John H. Adams, John H. Means, and William H. Gist and a group of mod- 
erates which included James L. Orr, Francis W. Pickens, Preston Brooks, Ben- 
jamin F. Perry, and John D. Ashmore. In fundamentals there was much in 
common between them. They were all bred in the school of state-rights doctrine, 
all believed in the right of secession, all were defenders of the institution of 
slavery. Comparatively few were either secessionists per se on the one hand or 
true unionists on the other. Nearly all, including the prominent unionist Perry, 
preferred secession to abolition. Nearly all would have preferred a union in 
which slavery was secure to a southern confederacy. But they were seriously 
and often bitterly divided on current issues because they did not agree on a 
fundamental question which the author believes was the paramount issue in 
South Carolina politics, namely, “Was the antislavery party destined to be the 
dominant power in the federal government?’ This was the touchstone of South 
Carolina political thinking. ‘‘No other issue—the tariff, internal improvements, 
expenditures of the federal government, territorial expansion, economic reform 
—occupied the attention of the politicians so much as the slavery question.” 

To those who believed that the antislavery forces would ultimately gain con- 
trol secession was a remedy which should be actively sought or for which South 
Carolina should be unitedly prepared when the increasing strength of the anti- 
slavery crusade should convince the unconvinced in the southern states. This 
group therefore interpreted the events of the 1850's to prove that the enemy 
would eventually triumph. Evidence to the contrary was dismissed as unim- 
portant. By supporting such extreme proposals as the revival of the foreign 
slave trade and the passage of a congressional slave code for the territories some 
deliberately provoked moderate Northerners to join the antislavery movement 
and some consciously worked for the disruption of the Democratic party. 

The moderate leaders unhesitatingly agreed that the triumph of the anti- 
slavery party would necessitate secession, but they were not convinced that this 
was inevitable. They not only hoped that the antislavery party might be checked 
but also were willing to co-operate with northern friends to this end. Under the 
astute leadership of James L. Orr they organized a National Democratic party, 
abandoned South Carolina’s traditional policy of nonparticipation in national 
party conventions, and sent delegates in 1856 and 1860 in spite of abusive criti- 
cism from the irreconcilables. The strength of this moderate group waned after 
1856 as its members became less confident that the antislavery movement could 
be checked. The John Brown raid and the election of 1860 destroyed for most 
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of them the last hope. They therefore not only acquiesced in secession but in 
many cases became aggressive leaders in unifying the state on that program. 

The author's final statement may be taken as the main finding of the study. 
“The movement for Southern independence in South Carolina during the period 
1852-1860 was primarily a process by which the conciliatory group in the state 
became convinced that the antislavery party must eventually gain ascendancy 
in the federal government.’’ It is not a new conclusion, but by no one has it 
been reached after more exhaustive research and more careful analysis of the 
forces at work. 


Wofford College C. E. CAUTHEN 


James Alphonsus McMaster: A Study in American Thought. By Mary Augus- 
tine Kwitchen. (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1949. 
Pp. xiv, 230. Appendixes, bibliography. $2.50.) 


This doctoral dissertation is an evenly written account of the life of a Pres- 
byterian who studied to become an Episcopal clergyman, then turned Catholic 
and became editor of the leading Catholic weekly newspaper of his day. The 
paper was the New York Freeman's Journal, which McMaster owned and edited 
from 1848 to his death in 1886. The expressions of its fiery editor offer many 
footnotes on American history for this period. For the student of southern 
history the chapter on “McMaster and the Civil War” is the most useful. 

James A. McMaster (1820-1886) was an American-born Scotch-Irishman 
who lived and wrote as ardently as his journalistic contemporary, Horace Gree- 
ley, with whom he often had journalistic tilts. He devoted his life to propa- 
gating his ideals and principles through his pen and the platform. But the 
picture that emerges from the book is that of a man whose work was largely 
negative. He opposed compulsory education and state-controlled free schools. 
He was a lifelong state-rights Democrat, but turned upon Buchanan after having 
supported him for election. He was an antiabolitionist and objected to making 
an issue of slavery. He opposed the Civil War as “an irresponsible conflict.” 
During the war he became a member for a while of the Sons of Liberty and the 
Order of American Knights, and for his connection with these groups he got 
into trouble with the military authorities. A New Yorker with sympathies for 
the South, he criticized Lincoln's call for volunteers and arraigned him for his 
suspension of habeas corpus. He also opposed conscription. He became a ful- 
minating rebel when the Freeman's Journal was suppressed. When he brought 
out a substitute paper he was arrested by order of Secretary Seward for ‘‘pub- 
lishing and circulating a seditious newspaper.” He threatened to shoot the ar- 
resting officers and Seward too. After a month in prison he was let out on the 
promise of good behavior. But when he resumed the Freeman’s Journal he 
continued to oppose the “wicked war’ and the Lincoln administration. 

The author has used the files of the Freeman’s Journal and several manu- 
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script collections as well as unpublished theses. The manuscripts include the 
McMaster family papers in the University of Notre Dame. The account is 
written with creditable objectivity, and the author may be commended for her 
contribution to biography and the history of American thought. One could wish, 
however, for more information about the Freeman's Journal. 


University of Chattanooga CULVER H. SMITH 


Discontent at the Polls: A Study of Farmer and Labor Parties, 1827-1948. By 
Murray S. Stedman, Jr., and Susan W. Stedman. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1950. Pp. x, 190. Charts, tables, appendixes. $2.75.) 


Sound scholarship, good writing, and intelligent publishing are happily 
blended in this interesting little work on the subject of “protest voting” in the 
United States. Though by no means the first to plumb the history of our minor 
parties, the authors nevertheless make a valuable, and in some respects unique, 
contribution. 

“The thesis of this book,” they tell us, “is that farmer and labor parties . . . 
have performed two great functions . . . first, to act as vehicles for the ex- 
pression of political discontent, and secondly, to popularize issues which the 
major partics have at first ignored but later have adopted.” A brief introduc- 
tion, ten chapters of text (which include twelve charts and three tables), and 
two appendixes elaborate this thesis effectively. After a glance at the Working- 
men’s parties of the 1820's and 1830's, the authors concentrate upon the period 
from 1872 to the present. They emphasize the Grangers, the Greenbackers, 
the Populists, the Socialists, the Progressives of 1924, the Farmer-Labor party 
of Minnesota and the American Labor party of New York, and finally the 
Wallace movement of 1948. Outside the scope of their study are ‘‘secessions 
from a major party” such as the Progressives of 1912 and “agitational or edu- 
cational parties’ like the perennial Prohibitionists. 

Rarely have farmer and labor parties polled so much as 5 per cent of the 
total popular vote. Yet their influence on American politics and legislation has 
been out of all proportion to the number of votes they have received. It is al- 
most axiomatic that the reforms demanded by farmer and labor parties eventu- 
ally become the law of the land. The flexibility of our two-party system is such 
that, whenever an issue agitated by a third party proves popular, one or both 
of the major parties forthwith adopt it. Demise of the particular third party 
usually follows, but even so at least one party of the farmer-labor type has 
appeared in every presidential election since 1872. Thus has the “protest vote” 
been channeled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stedman show that economic discontent, internal struggle for 
power, ratio of native-born to foreign-born, amount of rainfall, occupational 
trends, leadership, and racism have all been factors in the birth and growth of 
farmer and labor parties. Also, a geographic pattern can be detected. The center 
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of political discontent, as measured by an absolute number of votes, has in the 
past seventy-six years steadily shifted, in conformity with the general population 
trend, from rural to urban areas. On a per capita basis, however, the states of 
the great West rank highest in support of minor parties during the period. 
They are trailed in order by the Midwest, the Northeast, and the South. In the 
South voting for farmer and labor parties in presidential elections is designated 
“high but declining” in Alabama and Mississippi, ‘‘moderate but consistent”’ 
in Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Georgia, and Florida, ‘‘little or none” in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Third parties have always been handicapped by factionalism and fusion, or- 
ganizational and financial weakness, a “bad press,” and difficulty in getting on 
the ballot in some states. Traditional differences between farmers and workers, 
general satisfaction with the two-party system, and the middle-class psychology 
of the American people have also played their part. Still, the dissidence per- 
sists. And the Stedmans say: "So long as we have free elections and preserve 
our traditional civil liberties, farmer-labor parties may be expected to challenge 
the major parties, and thereby to strengthen the democratic process.” 

There seem to be few errors. The Federal Reserve Act was passed in 1913, 
not 1914 (p. 21); elections were held in 1896 and 1936, not 1897 and 1937 
(p. 42); General Butler rather than General Weaver was the Greenback can- 
didate for President in 1884 (p. 51); “constructed” should be “construed” 
(p. 128, bottom line) ; the North Carolina senator listed as a Progressive in 
the 56th Congress was a Populist (p. 176). Some students would dispute the 
authors’ characterization of the year 1939 as “one of great economic discontent” 
and “depressing” (p. 138). The usefulness of Appendix B would have been 
enhanced by the inclusion of running dates (pp. 175-77). These matters, how- 
ever, detract little indeed from this well-documented, well-indexed study. 


North Carolina State College STUART NOBLIN 


Southern Politics in State and Nation. By V. O. Key, Jr., with the assistance of 
Alexander Heard. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. xxvi, 675, 
xiv. Illustrations, maps, charts, tables. $4.50.) 


Southern politics is an ‘unfathomable maze formed by tradition, caste, race, 
poverty,” concludes Vernon Key at the end of his encyclopedic study of the 
heterogeneous political structures in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Texas. Of these factors race is by far the overshadowing one, although even in 
this factor the unity of the region “has been greatly exaggerated in the national 
mind” (p. 664). 

Key demolishes the argument that subdivisions of the Democratic party are 
equivalent to a two-party system. In local affairs the Democratic party ‘is no 
party at all,” while at the national level it functions only as an expression of 
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“the solid front of the South on issues of peculiar regional concern” (p. 392). 
In some states factional division is on geographic lines, in others between the 
“machine” and those who would supplant it, in still others ‘‘no pattern of voting 
has been detected” (p. 254). In all states the presence of large numbers of 
nonvoting Negroes has been responsible not only for determining political 
divisions but also for diverting the voters’ attention from nonracial issues. For 
a two-party system to operate effectively, Mr. Key says, each party must have a 
territorial stronghold where it can control local government and win legislative 
elections. Such a situation rarely prevails in any of the southern states. 

Tennesseans and Arkansans may not be pleased to learn that Mr. Key finds 
their states vying for the dubious distinction of leading the section in “electoral 
irregularity,” but natives of the Tarheel state may take pride in his conclusion 
that North Carolina more closely approximates national political norms than 
any other southern state. He thinks there may be some relation between these 
relatively high political standards and the reputation the state enjoys for pro- 
gressive outlook on matters of industrial development, education, and race re- 
lations. 

The urban-rural cleavage of voters is most accentuated in Georgia, where the 
county-unit system of balloting for state officers gives the overrepresented rural 
counties a distinct advantage. This system is ‘the most important institution 
affecting Georgia politics’ (p. 119), and is largely responsible for the ascen- 
dancy of men like Talmadge. Alabama elections are characterized as ‘‘free-for- 
alls, with every man looking out for himself’’ (p. 37). This is in sharp con- 
trast to the situation in Virginia where, under the Byrd machine, an oligarchy 
has established such firm control that most Virginians have been “deprived 

. of a voice in their government” (p. 19). 

Mississippi politics Key sees as a contest between Delta planter and “redneck.” 
“Everyone is agreed on the Negro” (p. 230). Bilbo, the leader of the “red- 
necks,” had much to his program besides race baiting. His followers, on the 
whole, were concerned with issues other than that and “to a high degree he 
kept faith with them” (p. 367). 

This reviewer heartily agrees with Mr. Key’s statement that the poll tax is 
only one of many disfranchising devices tending to discourage voting in south- 
ern states, “and not the most important one” (p. 579). Originally designed 
chiefly to discourage Negro voting, it became obsolete for that purpose with 
the invention of the white primary. Actually the poll tax has had little bearing 
on Negro disfranchisement and has operated chiefly to keep whites away from 
the polls. Even so, Mr. Key concludes, elimination of the poll tax alone ‘would 
increase voting in most southern states by no more than 5 to 10 percent of the 
potential number of white voters” (p. 617). The literacy test, which is a legal 
provision for voting in most southern states, he brands as “‘a fraud and nothing 
more” (p. 576). 
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The white primary has been the most effective of all Negro disfranchising 
instruments. The action of the United States Supreme Court in outlawing this 
practice has precipitated a crisis in southern politics while ‘white supremacy” 
leaders seek a legal substitute. For the race issue is the paramount issue in 
southern politics. It is on this issue, and this alone, that southern sectionalism 
rests. Mr. Key cites impressive evidence that southern representatives in Con- 
gress vote more consistently against Republicans than do Democrats from other 
sections. Southern cohesiveness in resisting poll-tax repeal and antilynching 
and other race bills ‘conveys a false impression about the political homogeneity 
of the South” (p. 668). 

Key's compilation of statistics is almost overwhelming, and the industry 
with which he has pursued nearly every avenue of approach to an understand- 
ing of his subject is laudable. Yet, perhaps it is in his very zealousness to leave 
no stone unturned that his work is most vulnerable. Mr. Key has compiled 
chart after chart to illustrate voting behavior in this or that particular locale. 
When elections failed to follow the charts’ predictions, as they not infrequently 
did, the value of the charts is lessened, and one is led to wonder if Mr. Key 
has not indulged himself in the fruitless fantasy of counting the number of 
fleas on an elephant. His only refuge in these inconsistencies, and one which he 
never fails to resort to, is the conclusion that the irregularity can be ascribed to 
“local conditions.” (See especially pp. 148-50.) 

Then, too, while this reviewer would not quarrel with the author’s conclu- 
sions about Bilbo, he is unable to understand how Key arrived at so impartial 
an evaluation of Bilbo from the lone source that he cites. His only authority 
for his rather unfair treatment of Bilbo’s part in the notorious Secret Caucus 
scandal of 1910 is William Alexander Percy’s Lanterns on the Levee. Of course 
William Alexander was the son of Leroy Percy, who was the central figure in 
the charges of bribery which Bilbo brought. A fairer estimate of the sordid 
affair might have been obtained from the official testimony of the Senate inves- 
tigation which was published by the state of Mississippi. Key fails to mention 
that Leroy Percy had supported the Bilbo faction a few years before when 
Percy had other fish to fry. He quotes the son’s laudatory account of the father’s 
plea ‘“‘for fair treatment of the Negro” (p. 240). Had he read a little farther 
in the book he would have come across the most convincing, albeit unwitting, 
condemnation of the father’s inhumane attitude toward the Negro. Finally, 
Key’s calling Bilbo ‘'a self-confessed bribe-taker” (p. 241) indicates complete 
unfamiliarity with the circumstances, since Bilbo’s whole case rested on his not 
being a bribe-taker. 

One is led to wonder, too, at less controversial generalities, such as “Ala- 
bamians retain a sort of frontier independence, with an inclination to defend 
liberty and to bait the interests” (p. 36). Could not the same statement be 
made with equal propriety of Arkansas, North Carolina, Wisconsin, or Maine? 
It is hardly subject to proof or disproof. 
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Even with its faults, and like all works of such a comprehensive nature this 
has its share, Southern Politics is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the section. 


University of Kentucky A. D. KirRwAN 


Toward a New Politics in the South, By Jasper Berry Shannon. (Knoxville: 
University of Tennessee Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 102. References. $2.00.) 


This small volume, inexpensively bound but otherwise attractive in format, 
is divided into five chapters, each of which was a lecture delivered by the author 
to University of Tennessee students during the summer of 1947. Written at the 
University of Kentucky, where Professor Shannon is a member of the staff of 
the political science department, it may be said to represent the views of 
border-state liberals. 

Professor Shannon speaks and writes easily and attractively. He has a flair 
for phrasemaking which approaches glibness at times and may lead the serious 
student to doubt the validity of some opinions expressed. For one who has seen 
and heard Professor Shannon throw his dynamic personality into a public ad- 
dress it is easy to believe these lectures were enjoyed and enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the students to whom they were addressed. 

In the first lecture, ‘Party Tradition, and Regions in Southern Politics,” the 
history of political parties is traced from seventeenth-century England to colonial 
America, the feudal character of southern society is portrayed, and ante-bellum 
leadership with Henry Clay as a prototype is described critically. Despite critical 
comments on the character of southern leaders and the type of society they 
established, there is evidently a reluctant admiration for them in the mind of 
the author. ‘Who knows,” he says, "how many potential Calhouns, how many 
Jeffersons, and how many Madisons were buried at Shiloh, Gettysburg, Chancel- 
lorsville, and on other costly battlefields? One may ponder over how different 
a political future the South might have had if its most talented leadership 
potential had not been lost. Perhaps it was a similar loss in Germany which 
made Hitler a reality even as the South’s loss made possible the Ku Klux Klan” 
(pp. 39-40). 

In contrast to the South of the feudal aristocrat, the highland South of the 
pioneer provided ‘‘the nuclei for two parties prior to the War between the 
States’ (p. 7). The remainder of this lecture is devoted to the causes of south- 
ern solidarity, which is correctly attributed to Reconstruction, and to an attack 
on the one-party system and the efforts of southern leaders to perpetuate the 
feudal principle. 

The lecture entitled “Voting in the South: Past, Present and Future’’ is 
heavily documented, as are the others, and replete with quotations, but there is 
little in it that is not familiar to every serious student of American govern- 
ment. It begins with an analysis of Walter J. Shepard’s five theories of the suff- 
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rage and, rejecting four, seems to lean, but without emphasis, to the “ethical” 
theory that the franchise “is a valuable social and civic experience which may 
well develop a critical faculty in individuals and, hence, a more elevated so- 
ciety” (p. 21). The remainder of the lecture is devoted to the Mississippi Plan 
and other expedients designed to discourage Negro voting, and which inci- 
dentally disfranchised many whites, and concludes with a strong argument for 
federal anti-poll-tax legislation. At this point many who would readily agree 
with Professor Shannon that a poll tax is illogical and unfair would violently 
reject federal legislation to eliminate it in the few states where it remains as 
a proper method. One could also wish that he had proposed something concrete 
as to voting qualifications rather than a visionary ‘‘ethical” theory. 

In the third lecture, “The Governing Class of a Southern County Seat,” 
Professor Shannon is probably at his best. Colorful language and caustic com- 
ment, often glib, sometimes facetious, and his reference to the President as 
“that man in Washington’’ and his characterization of Franklin Roosevelt as 
“the class traitor from Hyde Park” and President Truman as ‘the nobody from 
Independence, Missouri” (p. 49) must have enlivened the hour for the stu- 
dents who heard this lecture. His conclusion that ‘generally, the county seat 
and its politically conscious courthouse officers control politics by the process 
of influence percolating down to the substratum of small farmers and tenants” 
(p. 50) is certainly sound and typical of southern states. 

The arguments in the lecture entitled ‘The South and the Future of the 
Democratic Party’’ seem slightly confused and confusing. At times the author 
is almost contradictory as in his assertion of Ku Klux Klan representation on 
the Supreme Court (presumably a reference to Justice Black) (p. 62) in contrast 
to his subsequent praise when he says of southern leaders, ‘They must rise 
above prejudice and bias even as Hugo Black is doing on the United States 
Supreme Court today” (p. 91). 

Seemingly Professor Shannon prefers a two-party to a multiparty system, but 
it is difficult to determine whether his arguments are for more parties or two 
parties separated on widely differentiated programs. He bemoans the lack of a 
choice of many voters under the present system, but he does not show how two 
parties sharply separated on ideological ground could provide for the many 
varying interests of the electorate. “The more successful the Democratic party 
is with its program in offering immediate relief the sooner it is turned from 
power. When the country is prosperous it votes Republican; when it is sick 
it votes Democratic” (p. 71). Such statements might well be challenged in 
light of five consecutive Democratic victories. Despite circuitous argument the 
conclusions that the South holds the future of the Democratic party and that 
the value of a two-party system lies in its effectiveness in making freedom real 
are good. 

“Southern Politics in An Atomic Age: A Creative Future’ is most contro- 
versial, and yet upon some of its conclusions almost a unanimity of agreement 
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can be reached. It recognizes as a “‘problem’’ the fact that there are 150 southern 
counties with potential Negro voting majorities. Without attempting to discuss 
the moral issues that may be involved it seems certain that in such counties 
there will continue to be resistance to the ideal that all men should participate 
equally in the electoral process and political affairs “regardless of race, sex, 
creed, or previous condition of servitude.” 

However, few will fail to give lip service, at least, to the ideals of the elimi- 
nation of the doctrine of scarcity, greater educational facilities, and the transi- 
tion from a politics of hatred to a politics of affection. 

All in all this little book is stimulating, provocative, and well worth the 
reading. 


University of Georgia MERRITT B. POUND 


Southern Legacy. By Hodding Carter. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1950. Pp. vi, 186. $3.00.) 


A couple of degrees south of the latitude of William Faulkner's legendary 
Yoknapatawpha County, Mississippi, lies Mr. Carter's Tangipahoa Parish, Lou- 
isiana. The county of legend and the parish of geography have a good deal in 
common. But Mr. Carter derives his particular Southern Legacy from the Delta 
country, not from the Hill country, for his native parish and his adopted city 
of Greenville—and his heart—lie in the Delta. His little book of essays reflects 
this circumstance. 

Ever since the last war the South has been embroiled in one of its periodic 
feuds with the federal government. This one has been complicated by a quarrel 
with the region’s own political party and with liberal opinion within and 
without the South. Pitched battles and skirmishes have raged around civil rights, 
F.E.P.C., white primary laws, equal education rights, tideland oil, and freight 
rates. One says ‘‘the South’ has been embroiled, but in the bitterest of these 
disputes—those over race questions—it has been the Black Belt’s special feud. 
And the Black Belt, of which the Delta is the heart, has been in the position 
of a small minority enlisting a whole region in its war. 


Southern Legacy, which has a negligible historical content, will be interesting 
to future historians as a document in the polemical literature of the current 
sectional dispute. As a mild liberal, Mr. Carter has had a hard row to hoe, for 
he represents a minority within a minority subregion of a minority section. 
Such success as he has enjoyed would seem to be due to the strategy of the soft 
answer which turneth away wrath. Wrath at home and wrath abroad. Only 
rarely does his voice become a bit shrill, as when he warns that any abrupt 
federal effort to end segregation would be “‘foredoomed to failure.” His softer 
answers will doubtless be deplored in the Delta, but at the same time they are 
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likely to throw the more bellicose liberals of the Upper South into conniption 


fits. 


Johns Hopkins University C. VANN WoopWARD 


The Southern Part of Heaven. By William Meade Prince. (New York: Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc., 1950. Pp. 314. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


Dr. Kluttz, the village merchant, was in his last illness. Mr. Moss, the Pres- 
byterian minister, was in attendance. 


“Mr. Moss, do you think I'll go to Heaven.” (Anyway, that’s the way the 
story is.) 
“Yes, Dr. Kluttz,” said Mr. Moss, “I think you will.” 


Dr. Kluttz smiled a little, and there was another long pause. Then, ‘Mr. 
Moss, what do you think Heaven is like?” he asked. 


Mr. Moss took his time on that one, and finally said, ‘Dr. Kluttz, I be- 
lieve Heaven must be a lot like Chapel Hill in the spring.” 


“That's good,” said Dr. Kluttz and started on his journey. 


This incident furnishes the title and motif for a winsome account by the well- 
known artist and illustrator, William Meade Prince, of his boyhood in the 
sleepy university village of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, in the early years of 
the present century. The little volume, written apparently for the enjoyment 
of the author and the pleasure of his readers, is a human document. The nar- 
rative is that of a small boy who doesn’t understand all of what he sees and 
hears; the author’s occasional asides and lapses into the present add pertinent 
and humorous commentary. Many a reader will identify himself with the joys 
and sorrows, defeats and triumphs, accomplishments and escapades of little 
Willie Meade Prince. 

Not surprisingly the book has had a great vogue in Chapel Hill, where some 
of its characters still stroll in the shady streets and lanes, where the prideful 
inhabitants, in full agreement with Parson Moss, strive to locate Mr. Prince’s 
landmarks in a village which threatens to become a city. More surprising, but 
understandable, is the enthusiasm with which the book has been received in 
other parts, an enthusiasm which at this writing has left it just short of the 
best-seller category. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the volume is a mine of social his- 
tory, but it does present interesting glimpses of life in a southern college town 
in the early 1900's. The portrayal of the simple, unemphasized athletic program 
of the day and the genuine enthusiasm with which it was supported by students 
and townspeople (especially small boys) offers a nice comparison with the 
athletic program of today with its big business and Roman holiday aspects. 
Mr. Prince’s book contains interesting historical sidelights on a number of 
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topics: race relations (a principal character is a Negro playmate, Wump) ; 
religion (Willie’s grandfather was the local Episcopal rector) ; recreation (the 
account of the building of a tepee will turn the average boy into an Indian) ; 
amusements (the dog and pony show recalls nostalgic memories of an era that 
has passed) ; the village store (whose fascinating array of articles always left 
Willie with his small allowance in a delightful quandary). This incomplete 
list suggests the historical gleanings which the volume makes available. It has, 
moreover, a character of sincerity and authenticity that will commend it to the 
historian. 
Illustrations by the author enhance the attractiveness of the volume. 


University of North Carolina CECIL JOHNSON 


That Old-Time Religion. By Archie Robertson. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1950. Pp. [vi], 282. $3.00.) 


Years ago, a group of South Carolina students were diverted from their 
quest of a guide into the ineffable blessings of the Hereafter by Samuel Chiles 
Mitchell, Baptist president of the University of South Carolina, who was the 
son-in-law of John A. Broadus and the uncle of Archie Robertson. Mitchell 
was the religious leader who shattered the Cross of Jesus for his students and 
then hopefully pointed to the glowing fragments scattered on the ground. 
These were democracy, education, race justice, international peace, mechanical 
invention, and welfare legislation. 

The years have passed and muck has tarnished the fragments of the Cross. 
Disillusioned youths and educated men no longer hope for the Earthly Paradise. 
There was expectation that Archie Robertson might make compensation for the 
callow positivism of his uncle; that under the direction of the more advanced 
theologians of New York, Chicago, and Paris he might assume the duty of 
picking up the fragments and painstakingly putting the Cross back together. 
On a first reading of That Old-Time Religion one is woefully disappointed in 
this expectation. 

Mr. Robertson tries not to be serious over a subject he knows is serious. Be- 
cause he is a journalist by profession, he seems obligated to be popular, dis- 
cursive, and anecdotal. His anecdotes, such as the one about the worm in the 
whisky, are at times bewhiskered; they, such as the one about the Negro and 
General Lee at the altar, are at other times apocryphal. Because of his clerical 
connections, Mr. Robertson seems obligated to be impious. He parades his ad- 
miration for H. L. Mencken, adds to the comic conception of the Monkey Trial 
at Dayton, tells how he skipped off from holy spots to buy beer and cigarettes, 
and even publishes his discovery that Jerusalem, the Holy City of all Christians, 
is dominated by commercial profanations. 

Despite these jarring irrelevancies, That Old-Time Religion, on second read- 
ing, turns out to be so intelligent and so comprehensive that it is indispensable 
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for an understanding of popular religion in the United States. This bock does 
what the academic historians fail to do: emphasizes the actual religious practices 
of the people while wisely ignoring the usually unimplemented pronouncements 
of the hierarchs. It does what the liberal sociologists fail to do: appreciates the 
emotional and mystical foundations of the faith of the backwoods. Scriptural 
explanations are found for practices less careful writers would interpret as 
madness. 

Mr. Robertson's preparations for his study should win the approval of the 
meticulous. He supplements a learned religious background with readings in 
European and American church history. This enables him to define and trace 
the origins of the Old-Time Religion. It is, he proves, the transference from 
Europe to a more congenial America of a faith which is localized, informal, 
separatist, democratic, and even vulgar. This type of Christianity is the culmi- 
nation of the magnificent freedom which fits America perfectly. Absence of 
state control, Mr. Robertson demonstrates, has not meant anarchy on the religious 
level to a degree greater than it has meant anarchy on the economic level. The 
United States has been remarkably free from important struggles between church 
and state. An unofficial unity in American popular religion creates a monothe- 
istic absolutism of the many as effective as that which in other countries has 
been imposed by an official hierarchy. With penetrating insight Mr. Robertson 
discovers this unity in the Bible. There are minor changes and major defeats, 
but the Old-Time Religion in the middle of the twentieth century rests on the 
same solid apostolic foundations on which it rested in the middle of the nine- 
teenth. Science, ridicule, and secularism cannot destroy it, the author proves by 
a hundred examples. When the traditionalists were worsted at Dayton in their 
attempt to sustain man’s divine origin, there was a shift of emphasis to the 
more interesting subject of future destiny. The millenarians have taken the 
place of the anti-Darwinians as the advance guard of the Old-Time Religion. 

Mr. Robertson in an energetic tour of the mountains, the briar patches, and 
the side streets of this great country of ours has discovered many varieties of 
religion. To the 256 denominations of the Census of Religious Bodies he has 
added such groups as the Runaway Church of God and the Church of Brother 
Jesus God Almighty. His descriptions range from that of the activities of 
President Truman's Baptist pastor to that of the behavior of the snake-handling 
pastor of the Church of God with Signs Following After; from that of the 
behavior of the German pietists of Pennsylvania to the antics of the more 
modern sectarians of Los Angeles. The Old-Time Religion, the author makes 
clear, suffers at times from too close adherence to outmoded doctrines and from 
lust for authority—then it bursts into vigorous and informal but never form- 
less freedom. It will survive as the personal search for what Americans believe 
is “real Christianity.” 


Louisiana State University FRANCIS BUTLER SIMKINS 
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A Treasury of Southern Folklore: Stories, Ballads, Traditions, and Folkways of 
the People of the South. Edited by B. A. Botkin. With a foreword by 
Douglas Southall Freeman. (New York: Crown Publishers, 1949. Pp. 
xxiv, 776. $4.00.) 


Here is the folklore South—from the upper waters of the Chesapeake to the 
rugged terrain of the Big Bend, from the mountain country of the Southern 
Appalachians to the bayou country along the gulf waters of Louisiana and 
Texas, and including the border states of Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Missouri, the newer South of Oklahoma and central and western Texas, 
and, somewhat incongruously it would seem, touching the “southern” portions 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. It is served in a neat package so arranged that 
portions may be read and reread again and again. 

The range and scope of the book are staggering. There are traditions, stories, 
and tall tales, folkways, ballads, and songs, sermons and political anecdotes, 
yarns, fables and myths, rhythms, rituals, and proverbs, lullabies, ministrelsy, 
songs of the Confederacy, along with accounts of southern ways, sports, festi- 
vals, and even recipes for the gastronomic delights of the region—hush-puppies, 
corn pone, mint juleps, and pot liquor—thrown in for good measure. There are 
steamboat captains, gamblers, travelers, and sojourners, hellfire-and-damnation 
preachers, raftsmen, roustabouts, minstrels, cotton pickers, oyster shuckers, west- 
ward-moving pioneers, priests, pirates, and outlaws. There are Cherokee and 
Seminole Indians, plain farmers, slaves, and free Negroes, Cajuns, Gullahs, 
Louisiana bayou folk, Confederates of all ranks, planters. Famous names of 
southern history are there: Washington, Lee, Jackson, Crockett, Patrick Henry, 
Sam Houston, and others. 

Much of this rich potpourri is well known to most Southerners, for it is a 
body-and-soul segment of the traditional southern heritage. Jean Laffite and 
Mike Fink walk its pages, as do Br’er Rabbit, Foolish John, and the Poopam- 
pareno. Sermons like the ‘Harp of a Thousand Strings’ and “Where the Lion 
Roareth and the Wang-doodle Mourneth for His First-born” are requoted. So 
the list grows. But there is also much that most Southerners will find is new, 
for there are sections within the southern region and the majority are only 
familiar with the lore of their immediate area. 

It is inevitable that there should be omissions in a work of this scope; some 
items are too local in character, others may have been inadvertently forgotten, 
and the limitations of space cannot always be denied. Pecos Bill is not included, 
but then he may belong more to the Southwest than to the South. John Henry 
is mentioned only in connection with the ballad about his death; room might 
have been found for some of Roark Bradford’s excellent descriptions. Lee 
Christmas is omitted, though it is possible that his legend is not yet sufficiently 
mature. But the omission of some of the Louisiana Creole and Negro folk 
tales of Hewitt L. Ballowe—particularly his accounts of Zombies, Revenants, 
and Esprits—is unforgivable. 
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In a collection such as this the question frequently arises as to the true nature 
of folklore. There is little doubt that certain modern “‘popular’’ writers have 
added details to historical or legendary incidents, characters, or scenes to make 
more palatable for credulous readers the literary results of their sometimes 
meager researches. Do their accounts, i toto, constitute folklore? And what 
about the “invented’”’ tale which is born full-grown? When does such a tale, 
thus created, become folklore? One example will suffice. The legend of Annie 
Christmas, first recounted by Asbury and Carmer, was created out of whole 
cloth over the drinks in a single night by those two genial pranksters Roark 
Bradford and Lyle Saxon for the benefit of Carmer, who, according to one of 
them, had the habit of trying to “pick other people’s brains.” And _ they 
chuckled about it for years. While the tale has already become a fixture in the 
folklore of the Lower Mississippi, the circumstances of its origin should be 
known and the tale enjoyed for what it actually is. 

But there is little to criticize in Ben Botkin’s work, for he knew the folklore 
of these American states. In addition to ransacking the printed word he traveled 
in all sections of the southern region painstakingly searching for the very root 
stems of the abundant and exuberant folklore of a folklorish people. His prob- 
lems of selection and organization were legion, but he handled them with the 
skill of a master craftsman. The entire United States, and particularly the 
South, is in his debt and is grateful. 


Louisiana State University EpWIN ADAMS Davis 


Folk Laughter on the American Frontier. By Mody C. Boatright. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. viti, 182. $3.00.) 


One of the outstanding characteristics of the American frontier was a native 
folk laughter that revealed many important phases of frontier life. 

“The westward moving men of action, unhampered by any highfalutin 
theories of art, created their own literature. The pathos and tragedy of their 
experience they recorded in their songs; their zest for the hard life of the fron- 
tier in their prose tales. Had they lived in a prescientific age, they might have 
produced an Odyssey, or more probably a Beowulf. Since, however, the age of 
the serious folk epic had passed, and they were essentially realists, their heroic 
literature took a comic turn; and in keeping with nineteenth century ideals their 
comedy was the comedy of exaggeration” (p. 87). 

This spirit of folk laughter and storytelling on the American frontier mani- 
fested itself in four aspects of American life: the folklore or mythology about 
the frontier; the art of the tall tale; the popularity and importance of the anec- 
dote in frontier life; the freedom of frontier speech, idiomatic and colorful. 

The mythology about the frontier was a mixture of misconception and mis- 
interpretation. It was based primarily on the outsiders’—travelers and other 
foreigners—views of the frontier as inferred from the frontiersman’s defensive 
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reaction against the outsider. Thus this characterization of the American frontier 
which had a wide dissemination was really a caricature. 

What happened was this: Just as soon as an outsider appeared on the scene, 
the frontiersman threw out a smoke screen of boasting, unconscious wit, hoax- 
ing, ‘loading the greenhorn,” telling raucously wild tales. Boatright goes so 
far as to say, “Indeed, this [hoaxing} and hyperbole constitute the major 
part of American humor.” 

Thus Americans were often themselves the cause of being misrepresented. 
The British traveler, who didn’t know whether he was coming or going any- 
way, was completely bewildered if not stupefied by this ‘‘defense mechanism”— 
this smoke screen of behavior—of the frontiersman. 

The result was a gross misunderstanding and misconception of the frontier 
by the outsider, and these misconceptions gained widespread dissemination and 
acceptance throughout the English-speaking world. In substance the indictment 
was something like this: ‘The frontiersman was unfit to live in organized 
society. He had no respect for law or rank. Rather than obey his officers, he 
expected them to obey him. He was lazy and shiftless and talkative, energetic 
and taciturn. He had left debts behind him which he never expected to pay. 
In his playful moments he bit off the noses and gouged out the eyes of his 
friends” (p. 9). 

Little has been written to offset these erroneous impressions. Boatright points 
out that the frontiersman suffered no inferiority either psychologically or in 
fact. When true and valid reporting of life on the frontier is found it stands 
out in sharp contrast to the perverted—sometimes malicious—mythology about 
the frontiersman produced by the outsider, especially the British traveler. 

The “‘tall tale,’ one of America’s few indigenous art forms, was one of the 
important developments of these westward-moving frontiersmen. The tall tale 
was one form of storytelling that so characteristically furnished entertainment 
for the frontiersman, provided a comic literature, and served as a means of 
sociability and communication. 

The tall tale was, despite its apparent simplicity, a highly technical perform- 
ance based upon a series of observable principles. Professor Boatright has written 
the finest analysis of the tall tale since Mark Twain wrote his sketch on “How 
to Tell a Story” in 1897. Boatright’s chapter is presented with the artistry and 
the fidelity of the man who knows his subjects intimately and deeply. 

Superficially the “tall tale’’ seems to be a case of sheer exaggeration—bold, 
colossal, startling—but this is not true. The first principle is authenticity—the 
tall yarn spinner must be an “authentic liar’—his art is essentially realistic. 
Instead of sheer exaggeration he may effectively use, and often does, under- 
statement. But above all he must provide ludicrous imagery. The folk artist 
knows the value, too, of circumstantial detail, and he knows that the tall tale 
was a carefully knit product of logic and careful structure. All these ingredients 
were achieved in various ways, and Professor Boatright lists them, examines 
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them carefully, and gives good illustrations to carry his points. Mark Twain 
would have envied Boatright for his development and exposition of Twain's 
own artistry and Twain’s analysis of storytelling techniques fifty years ago. 

The folk humor of the frontier took another important form, the popular 
anecdote, the American “'story.”” Bret Harte had recognized the importance of 
the oral story many years ago when he pointed out that it was as “original as 
the country and civilization in which it was developed.” Boatright follows 
through with this point of view, showing how extensively and in how many 
different ways the popular anecdote was used on the American frontier. 

The popular anecdote played an important role on the law circuit, in the 
sessions of the lawyers in the taverns and before the judges in court. The 
stump orator clinched political arguments with a funny story, and the story- 
telling technique invaded even the camp meeting and the pulpit. Finally the 
newspapers and the public press gave currency to the popular anecdote, the 
American ‘‘story.” 

“The expansive psychology of the nineteenth century was to hasten the 
emancipation of language from its colonial status’’ (p. 146). The frontiersman 
of the West did not suffer from these artificial restraints; indeed the freedom 
of language was just another phase of a life to which the Westerner extended 
his expansive spirit. American speech was really Americanized by the west- 
ward-moving men who developed much of their language as they went. 

Mody Boatright is professor of English at the University of Texas where he 
has written many books and contributed extensively to the literature of the 
Southwest. He has been active as director and editor of the Texas Folklore 
Society for years, and is an authority in that field. His fine sense of humor and 
entertaining style make this volume keenly enjoyable. Much idle comment has 
been devoted to frontier humor, but this is the first and only book on the sub- 
ject—and a good one. 


Chicago, Illinois FRANKLIN J. MEINE 


The Ballad Tree: A Study of British and American Ballads, Their Folklore, 
Verse, and Music, Together with Sixty Traditional Ballads and Their 
Tunes. By Evelyn Kendrick Wells. (New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1950. Pp. x, 370. Illustrations, appendix, bibliography. $4.50.) 


A comprehensive survey of British and American balladry drawn up with 
special attention to research accomplished in this century has long been needed 
for instructional purposes. All of the older studies are necessarily incomplete, 
and most of them reflect some views no longer entertained seriously. Miss 
Wells has in part supplied the need, and The Ballad Tree should prove a useful 
companion to the Sargent and Kittredge abridgment of the English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, presently the standard textbook. Such weaknesses as appear in 
this study mainly concern recent collecting and scholarship, to which the author, 
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unduly influenced by the romantic concepts of the nineteenth century, has paid 
less heed than desirable. 

Thirteen of the sixteen chapters of the book fall roughly into two groups: 
ballad types and ballad collectors. In the former category the author has elected 
to discuss at some length the Robin Hood, historical, border, romantic, super- 
natural, religious, broadside, and literary types. Ballad origins and folk music 
are considered in separate chapters. Among collectors, major attention is ac- 
corded Percy, Scott, Child, and Sharp. American investigators are usually men- 
tioned only in the rather full bibliography, although special notice seems the 
due of several early collectors, who, like W. W. Newell, induced the Harvard 
circle to modify their views concerning the viability of the traditional ballad. 

Besides a wealth of illustrations, including broadside facsimiles and photo- 
graphs of native singers, the book contains excellent texts (with music) of 
sixty songs and ballads, of which nineteen were collected by the author between 
1916 and 1938, principally in Kentucky and Maine. 

A mass of intimate detail, accumulated, it seems, from personal experience 
as well as from books, attests to the author’s keen interest in the older collectors 
and in the ballad country which they traversed. Chapters dealing with the songs 
and singers of the Scottish Border and the Southern Appalachians are written 
with such marked liveliness and obvious sympathy as to re-create the picturesque 
backgrounds against which Walter Scott and Sharp labored to recover the relics 
of oral literature. If little appears that is actually new, the reader has never- 
theless to acknowledge a debt to Miss Wells for an altogether fascinating and 
authoritative representation of the people who sang the old ballads and of those 
who first recorded them. 

The author speaks with less independent knowledge of ballad development 
and medieval relationships, sometimes disposing of complex problems with 
judgments based on an examination of a very few of the available opinions. 
For example, some reservation should accompany the hypothesis which explains 
the origin of the ballad by reference to the supposed union of chanted tales and 
caroles. Again, the snatch of song attributed to the fabulous dancers of K6l- 
bigk may be a ballad fragment, as Miss Wells imagines, but it is not demon- 
strably more than a simple dance song without substantial narrative content. 
The case for a mythological explanation of Robin Hood seems to be stated 
with more confidence than the evidence allows. Certainly, it is difficult to agree 
with the author that the Robin Hood ballads exhibit a “norm of style by which 
we may judge other ballads.’’ Medieval minstrelsy is treated somewhat roman- 
tically, and inference and fact are not clearly separated. Indeed, English min- 
strels known from fourteenth and fifteenth-century records cannot be identified 
with surviving song. The chapter on ballad origins deals with the communal 
theory less decisively than desirable, as the summation discloses: “Successive 
singers fused the many strains of ancestry, and obliterated all trace of individual 
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composition. The ballad, if not communal in origin, was communal in develop- 
ment.” 

Literary imitations of traditional ballads doubtless deserve mention, but the 
space occupied by the discussion of this topic might have been used more ad- 
vantageously in close critical analyses of individual ballads. The inclusion of 
full explications and additional insights into the special art of the ballad would 
have enhanced the value of this book. 


University of Kentucky ARTHUR K. Moore 


Ozark Folksongs. Volume II], Humorous and Play-Party Songs. Collected and 
edited by Vance Randolph. (Columbia: State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri, 1949. Pp. 399. Illustrations.) 


With the appearance of this volume, a major regional folk-song collection, 
that of the Ozark Mountain region of southern Missouri and northwestern 
Arkansas, reaches the three-quarter mark of its projected publication. 

The first volume, containing 41 of the traditional ballads recognized by Child 
and some 89 so-called “later importations” of ballads from Britain, appeared 
in 1946. The second volume (1948) contained the more miscellaneous assort- 
ment of 46 songs about murderers and outlaws, 32 western ballads and songs, 
43 songs of the Civil War, 54 Negro or pseudo-Negro songs, and 36 songs 
of temperance. The present volume, essentially in lighter vein, contains 174 
humorous songs and 79 play-party songs, bringing to a grand total of 594 the 
songs so far published. Many of the songs are, of course, represented by a 
number of variants. By the process of elimination, one gathers that the fourth 
and final volume, yet to appear, will contain religious songs, sentimental bal- 
lads, and related pieces. 

The whole of this material, collected and edited in the first instance by Vance 
Randolph, has been entrusted to the State Historical Society of Missouri for 
publication, and for that Society edited by its secretary, Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
and Frances G. Emerson, research associate. The collaborating editors have done 
their work well. 

The present volume continues the attractive format of its predecessors. It is 
a folio volume bound in tan cloth, with end-paper illustrations of the Ozark 
country by Thomas Hart Benton. The photographs of singers, eight full pages 
of which lend human interest and local color to the book, are by Vance Ran- 
dolph. The print is large and easily readable. 

More significantly, the headnotes are informative and give adequate refer- 
ences to comparable published collections and to at least one unpublished col- 
lection. The simple notations of the tunes are easy to follow and are numerous. 
Not every text has its tune, but the percentage of texts with tunes is high. Es- 
pecially praiseworthy are the detailed descriptions of the play-party games and 
songs. 
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This volume does much to correct the impression that the American folk- 
singer is interested only in serious songs, tragic or pathetic. He does, of course, 
seem to prefer the more serious ones, but he can laugh, enjoy nonsense, and 
play in his songs as well. The humorous songs are a miscellaneous lot, mostly 
American in origin and many of them echoes from early vaudeville, music- 
hall, or minstrel songs but appropriated and varied by the country singers. The 
play-party songs, more of which hark back to British originals often only dimly 
recognizable, are the dances or dance substitutes of rural singers who at least 
until recently considered dancing immoral. At any rate, there is generally no 
orchestra, not even a fiddle! But square dancing is now becoming popular, and 
even round dancing in certain localities. The play-party is passing, but it sur- 
vives in the more isolated settlements. Its Ozark manifestation is here graphically 
recorded for future generations. 

All told, Vance Randolph and his fellow editors have thus far managed, 
without sacrifice of scientific accuracy or scholarly values, to put together dis- 
tinctly readable volumes of significant folk-song texts and tunes. Volume III 
of Ozark Folksongs is worthy of its predecessors. 


University of Virginia ARTHUR KYLE Davis, JR. 


Confederate Music. By Richard B. Harwell. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 184. Illustrations, appendixes, bibliography. 
$3.50.) 


The Civil War Southerners were a praying and singing people, a people in 
whose everyday lives sentiment was a prime moving force. This aspect of south- 
ern history has been too often neglected by the historian, and the present volume 
is a welcome illumination of some of the practical developments back of the 
favorite songs of Johnny Reb. Richard B. Harwell has undertaken to tell the 
story not only of southern publishing during the Civil War but of the ‘musical 
history of the Confederacy and the literary history of its songs and song writers.” 

When the break came between North and South the music publishers in the 
latter area began to take advantage of a market which previously had been con- 
trolled by northern firms. Such establishments as the Blackmar Company of 
New Orleans and Augusta and J. C. Schreiner and Son of Macon and Savannah 
led in the publication of over six hundred pieces of sheet music during the war 
years. Old favorites in the sentimental vein of “Lorena” and the Stephen Foster 
ballads were reprinted along with the military and patriotic melodies which 
vied for position as symbols of the ‘new nationality.’’ Some of the tunes were 
borrowed from traditional American patriotic songs and new words simply 
adapted to them. Henry St. George Tucker’s ‘The Southern Cross” was one 
of many sets of lyrics sung to the air of “The Star Spangled Banner.” ‘The 
President’s Chair,” employing the same tune, suggested that the Southerners 
were the real heirs and perpetuators of the American national tradition. 
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But a song composed by a northern minstrel singer, Dan Emmett, became the 
favorite melody of the Confederacy. Mr. Harwell tells at length the story of 
the authorship of “Dixie’’ along with James Ryder Randall's ‘‘Maryland, My 
Maryland.” Southern writers and composers form an important background to 
the story of Confederate Music. The author considers the life of John Hill 
Hewitt to be worth treatment at length in a separate chapter. This dramatist, 
publisher, and composer was ‘the embodiment of the South’s struggle for 
literary independence.” 

As the soldiers gathered around their campfires they gave little concern to 
the origins of the songs they sang, and those of northern composers like Henry 
Clay Work appeared with melodies by southern writers. Humorous tunes like 
“Short Rations,”” dedicated to the “‘corn-fed army of Tennessee,” shared reper- 
tories with the tragic “Just Before the Battle, Mother” and ‘All Quiet Along 
the Potomac To-night.”” There were adaptations of many foreign songs; perhaps 
outstanding in this group was “The Marseillaise.”’ 

The author has done a thorough job of historical research. In Part Two of 
the book he lists the sheet music published in the Confederate States. He ap- 
pends analyses of these publications by firm and by geographic distribution and 
concludes with a lengthy bibliography which reveals extensive investigation. 

In the preface to the work Mr. Harwell suggests that the music of the Con- 
federacy was a ‘compression of the development of nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can music into a period of four years.’” One could wish that he had pursued 
this parallel in an analogy of the patriotic music of the South during the war. 
The development of southern nationalism is manifested in the lyrics which 
grew out of the struggle, a development which Appomattox abruptly halted. 

By studying a heretofore relatively untapped field the author has added to 
the bibliography of the secession states. His volume is suggestive of the clues 
to the understanding of the culture of a country or of a section which lie within 
its song. Confederate Music is a new and fresh contribution to the growing 
literature on the social and economic life of the Confederacy. 


University of Rochester WILL FRANK STEELY 


The American Historical Novel. By Ernest E. Leisy. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1950. Pp. x, 280. Appendix. $3.75.) 


The part the historical novel has played in the literary and cultural history 
of America has been almost completely neglected. Because its role has impor- 
tance for students of American fiction and of cultural mores and for those 
curious about the knowledge of the masses who for over a century have learned 
their history from their novelists, this study, on which Professor Leisy has been 
working for a number of years, has been awaited with impatience. 

The preface states that this book was written for ‘'the intelligent lay reader 
who is interested in the nation’s past and who wants a rather full account of 
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the materials and methods of American historical fiction.” That purpose ex- 
plains both the strength and the weaknesses of the work. Probably nowhere 
else can one find so full a record of the handling of native historical themes in 
American novels. About two thousand novels dealing with American history 
are mentioned in the book, all being categorized as to historical theme and 
about half being discussed at least briefly. The result is a substantial and valu- 
able record of the events of American history that have received the attention 
of novelists, and a reference work that is not likely to be superseded for a long 
time. 

But the achieving of this purpose has been at the expense of other values 
which one expects to find in a study of the American historical novel. The 
form has always enjoyed great popularity, and it has been the source of much 
of the popular conception of our past. Furthermore, it has, throughout its 
history, reflected on a popular level the main currents of critical and historical 
thought. As the concept of history changed from nineteenth-century romanti- 
cism to twentieth-century scientific exactness, corresponding changes appeared 
in the novelists’ treatments of their subject matter. Yet one looks in vain in 
this study for a serious attempt to define the genre, for a treatment of Scott's 
formative influence, or for an examination of the types of variation on Scott's 
pattern which American themes and particularly American equalitarian ideas 
made. One finds no discussion of the effect of changes in historical theory: 
between Kenneth Roberts and Cooper there is a void created by differences not 
only in literary manner but also in concepts of history, yet this book in large 
measure ignores such differences. No attempt is made to explain the sharp de- 
cline in the degree of respect with which the critics have treated the form, 
although this is a matter of importance in literary history. 

Professor Leisy surrendered the possibility of doing these things by placing 
his emphasis upon the treatment of given epochs of history. The book considers 
historical novels under five headings according to their subject matter: colonial 
America, the American Revolution and its aftermath, the westward movement, 
the Civil War and Reconstruction, and national expansion. Within these sec- 
tions further subdivisions are made on the basis of geographical section or of 
order of events or of both. Within these subdivisions novels are discussed in 
the order of their publication. The result is that individual writers appear at 
several places in the book, without treatment of their works as a whole or con- 
sideration of the effects of their careers on the form or on literary history. For 
example, to piece together what is said about Cooper, the most important single 
writer in the development of the American historical novel, requires the use of 
the index to locate at least ten different sections dealing with his work. Similar 
difficulties appear for every writer who did significant work on two or more 
historical periods or even on two geographical sections in the same period. 
Thus the arrangement of the book prevents its author’s systematic examination 
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of the problems whose consideration would give a study of the American his- 
torical novel its chief values. 

The arrangement also betrayed Professor Leisy in respect to critical judg- 
ment. He tends to praise the best work dealing with a period or locality, re- 
gardless of its literary worth. Mary Johnson, for example, receives undue promi- 
nence because of her subject matter. This tendency to consider novels almost 
exclusively in terms of their historical subjects often renders Professor Leisy’s 
critical judgment suspect. 

However, he did well the limited task he set himself; the book is a detailed 
and worth-while record of the extent to which the various periods of our history 
have been treated in fiction, and its hundreds of plot summaries make it a 
valuable reference tool. Reading the book, however, leaves one with the hope 
that Professor Leisy will employ his very great knowledge and abilities to per- 
form the harder task which his study leaves still to be done. 


University of North Carolina C. HUGH HOLMAN 


"Rip Van Winkle”: The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. Pp. xxxii, 375. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson first appeared serially in Century 
Magazine, between November, 1889, and October, 1890, and immediately there- 
after was issued in book form (501 pp., 77 illustrations) by the Century Com- 
pany. Seven years later a second edition (509 pp.) was issued, the extra pages 
being a poem, “Shakespere Vs. Bacon,” written by Jefferson and delivered be- 
fore the ‘Professors of Yale University.” The present edition, with “Rip Van 
Winkle’’ affixed to the title, is the third. Jefferson died in 1905. 

When the first edition appeared, Harper's New Monthly Magazine (March, 
1891) commented: “How much of his charm as an actor Jefferson is able to 
translate into literature will be the question with every one who turns to the 
story of his life; and we confess that its measure in the first chapters is a very 
little bit disappointing. The manner, there, especially in some facetious pas- 
sages, is too intentionally funny; but as it goes on the manner sobers and mel- 
lows; and the humorist, as all humorists are apt to be, is at his best when he 
is at his most serious. . . . He gives you the same kind of pleasure when he 
analyzes his Rip Van Winkle that you get from seeing him play the character. 
. . . We believe those who have seen his Rip Van Winkle have seen the per- 
fection of that art, and the charm of that exquisite impersonation, the charm of 
a humor forever touching and blending with pathos, is the charm of his own 
personality, of his life, his book.” 

These comments cannot be improved upon; indeed, if anything, Jefferson's 
reputation as an actor and author has been enhanced by the passing years. 

There is some doubt, however, of the need of a new edition of the Auwto- 
biography, in spite of the modified title. Eleanor Farjeon, Jefferson’s grand- 
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daughter, has supplied a lengthy foreword, ‘Joe in Paradise,” in which she 
quotes some interesting family papers and records a few reminiscences. On the 
contrary, the index has been considerably shortened and, unfortunately, forty-one 
illustrations in the older editions have been omitted from the new. Although 
the fresh data of the foreword is important, it is doubtful whether another 
edition of the volume is necessary in order to obtain it, especially when copies 
of the original Autobiography are fairly easily available in most libraries of size 
and are frequently offered for sale in secondhand catalogs. 


University of Alabama W. STANLEY HOOLE 


Lincoln Collector: The Story of Oliver R. Barrett's Great Private Collection. 
By Carl Sandburg. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950. 
Pp. xvi, 344. Illustrations. $7.50.) 


"Lincoln Collector is an album of Americana, a folio of American por- 
traits and scenes,” wrote Carl Sandburg in the foreword to this unique story of 
what could accurately be called in the subtitle, ‘the story of Oliver R. Barrett's 
greatest private collection” of Lincolniana and important personalities of the 
Civil War period. There is nothing quite like this book in the whole vast litera- 
ture of American history. It is a worthy tribute to the achievement of an Ameri- 
can citizen who spent a lifetime in gathering original source material and docu- 
ments relating to Abraham Lincoln and the men of his time. 

It was fitting that Sandburg completed this kaleidoscopic sketch of Barrett's 
monumental collection before Barrett’s sudden death on March 5, 1950, at the 
age of seventy-six. For over three years, taking time out from other pressing 
literary tasks, Sandburg had been visiting Barrett in his law office in Chicago, 
going over documents, selecting interesting pictures and photostats, and writing 
explanatory accounts of the countless interesting tidbits which filled in the 
Lincoln story. Sandburg had started to do an appropriate magazine article on 
his friend’s collection, which he had used in writing his Prairie Years and War 
Years of Lincoln. But he journeyed into so many interesting bypaths of folk 
and historic lore that he could not stop until his article grew into a book-length 
treatise. 

The book is in reality a partial catalog of many thousands of items dealing 
with Lincoln and Civil War figures. But it is much more than that. It is a vivid 
and critical analysis of intimate personal documents revealing the facets of 
Lincoln’s life and character without which no picture of the Civil War Presi- 
dent is complete. With sympathy and understanding, Sandburg has evaluated 
these items, and he presents them for the reader in photostatic reproductions, 
and comments upon them in his own inimitable and picturesque way. In spite 
of its panoramic presentation, the book has a compelling unity of interest and 
importance. 

No short review can be adequate in describing this book. It begins with the 
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story of Oliver Barrett as a boy of thirteen in Pittsfield, Illinois, when he first 
learned from his mother about Lincoln’s place in history. Then he began to 
collect items about Lincoln, which grew into the dominating passion of his life. 
Becoming a successful lawyer in Chicago, his spare time and funds were spent 
in adding to his collection. Letters, broadsides, notes, cards, telegrams, rare 
books, unusual photographs and rare paintings, and memorabilia of all kinds 
grew in quantity and importance, which Barrett was always pleased to share 
with historians and biographers. No important Lincoln biography or Civil 
War history could be written without the use of the Barrett material. 

Benjamin P. Thomas, eminent Lincoln authority, had this to say in his notes 
for Portrait for Posterity: “The Barrett Collection is so full and basic that a 
pretty good life of Lincoln could be written from it alone, whereas no present- 
day life could be written without it. Barrett’s generosity has enriched the Lin- 
coln story.” 

Carl Sandburg in Lincoln Collector has done what countless other writers 
indebted to Barrett would like to have done to show their appreciation. His 
book is an appropriate tribute to a man who was a peer among unselfish and 
freedom-loving collectors of the American tradition. But its importance trans- 
cends that. It is a book to which any reader can turn for information and in- 
spiration. Even more important, interpreters of the American scene in the nine- 
teenth century must go to this book for contemporary sidelights on the men 
and events that dominated the scene. 


Lincoln Memorial University ROBERT L. KINCAID 


State Planning and Economic Development in the South. By Albert Lepawsky. 
(Washington: National Planning Association Committee of the South, 
1949. Pp. xx, 193. Notes. $3.00.) 


This is the fourth report prepared for the NPA Committee of the South. 
The titles of the preceding reports are New Industry Comes to the South; Dis- 
posal of Southern War Plants; and Why Industry Moves South. 

The author of this report is on the staff of the Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion of the University of Alabama; the work was done under the direction of 
the Subcommittee on Public and Private Services of the NPA. 

Professor Lepawsky has brought together and analyzed the activities of the 
state and local planning agencies in the fifteen southern and border states: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. Why was West Virginia left out? 

The report notes that the main characteristic of contemporary planning in 
the South has been away from over-all resource planning to frankly promo- 
tional activities. This shift appears to reflect a growing skepticism of planning 
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as such and a growing restiveness at the pressures from Washington which 
were responsible for the establishment of the original state planning commis- 
sions. This shift in emphasis is reflected in the dropping of the word “planning” 
from the titles of the state agencies. In only five of the fifteen states (Alabama, 
Tennessee, Florida, Louisiana, and Maryland) has the planning activity typical 
of the 1930's been continued. 

The report analyzes present activities under ten headings: (1) land, water, 
and mineral resource planning; (2) economic research and servicing of pros- 
pective and established enterprises; (3) state promotion and state advertising ; 
(4) subsidization and certification of industry; (5) public utilities; (6) trans- 
portation; (7) state public works; (8) stimulation of local planning; (9) 
social services; and (10) management planning and research. The greatest em- 
phasis has been on the second, third, and ninth of these activities. 

It is not surprising that the competitive efforts of the several states to attract 
industries have engendered some hard feelings. Thus the Louisiana Department 
of Commerce draws the attention of its local communities to the inducements 
being offered by communities in Arkansas, Mississippi, and Alabama. In this 
connection the observations of the Connecticut Development Commission are 
worth quoting: “It would be difficult to overstate the degree and intensity of 
the interstate economic struggle. Connecticut was absolutely defenseless against 
heavily financed and well organized governmental agencies aggressively en- 
gaged not only in attempting to deflect from Connecticut the natural flow of 
new manufacturing enterprises but deliberately seeking to induce long estab- 
lished Connecticut concerns to relocate their operations in other states.” 

In the long run, local subsidization of private enterprise is certainly objec- 
tionable. Like competitive armament, the movement, once started, can easily 
get out of hand. Interestingly enough, as the report points out (p. 148), it is 
a University of Kentucky study which condemns and a University of Wisconsin 
study which endorses the practice. 

The report should be of interest to all those engaged in planning and de- 
velopment work at the state and local level. 


Wabash College JOHN V. VAN SICKLE 


Passing of the Mill Village: Revolution in a Southern Institution. By Harriet 
L. Herring. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. 
viii, 137. Appendixes. $3.00.) 


A hundred years is not long in the life of an institution, but measured in 
terms of human lives it reaches far beyond the memory of living generations. 
So a change in the custom begun in the 1830's that has determined that the 
southern textile mill should own its own village is of necessity accompanied by 
a sense of shock to the people most immediately affected. The mill village was 
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first praised as the means through which the poorer white farm families could 
escape to a better environment. And, indeed, it was of necessity that the mill- 
owners built the villages, for it was the only way the employees could be housed. 
Few workers were in a position to build for themselves, and the mills were 
often so located that no other agencies would offer sufficient housing on a rental 
basis. In later years the villages were condemned as paternalistic devices which 
kept the workers as a class apart, shut out from participation in and responsi- 
bility for the life of the larger community. 

But in the 1930’s a change began which Miss Herring describes as ‘‘the 
most recent important step which the textile industry has taken in bringing the 
South into line with the rest of the country,’ namely, the sale of the villages 
to the workers. Her book is a study in social change and the consequences that 
arise from it. The worker at first experienced a sense of suspicion and uneasiness 
when suddenly confronted with the alternative of buying his house or having 
it go to someone who would purchase it. This was often followed by the proud 
realization that he could own a piece of property with which he could do as he 
pleased. 

Miss Herring's investigation of sales, chiefly in North and South Carolina, 
involved interviews with management, workers, union officials, clergy, teachers, 
welfare workers, and members of the community at large. The book contains 
a minimum of statistical data, chiefly confined to the appendixes. It describes 
with sympathetic understanding the problems involved for both the mill man- 
agements and the people who live in the villages. While the author makes it 
clear that there is no categorical answer to the question of the desirability of 
selling any given mill village and that each mill management must study its 
own situation, she nonetheless leaves a definite impression that a broad breach 
has been made in the paternalistic system and that as a result increasing num- 
bers of the millworkers will have to accept the benefits and responsibilities 
which come with greater independence. Not only is her work of interest for 
students of economic history and social change, but also its frank appraisal of 
various problems connected with sales should present an interesting list of sug- 
gestions to other millowners studying the question. 


Coker College ELIZABETH H. DaviDsON 


History of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. By Edwin Emery. 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 263. Ap- 
pendix, bibliography. $3.50.) 


Mr. Emery has written an understanding and candid record of a trade asso- 
ciation. There are few literary triumphs in the field of such histories; most are 
of interest only to members whose names are rescued from the files and men- 
tioned. But Mr. Emery has had free access to all information, which is as it 
should be; and he used his information well. 
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The ANPA is variously assailed or praised for doing too much or too little, 
most frequently today by poorly informed critics for not regulating the content 
of the news and editorial columns. Mr. Emery sums up the ANPA position ex- 
cellently: ‘The ANPA is a voluntary organization. At any time a newspaper 
may resign from the ANPA, for any or no reason. The ANPA has never at- 
tempted to force a newspaper, whether it is a member or not, to follow any 
policy. The newspapers evolve their own policies. The ANPA has not tried nor 
could it try to dictate to a newspaper publisher how his newspaper is to be 
run. Self-regulation of newspapers is not a problem for a trade association to 
consider, the majority of ANPA members agreed.” 

This statement comes after a brief examination of the unfortunate partisan- 
ship of the news in some newspapers in the New Deal and succeeding days. 
But the ANPA has no regulating powers; its members would not give it such 
powers, which would mean its early death. Hundreds of newspapers, too, re- 
main nonmembers. 

Of the problems of publishing—the mechanical production, labor relations, 
the circulation, newsprint, the advertising and business management—and why 
some newspapers fail in these fields, the reading public knows little. Because 
newspapers have common business interests, are competitive only locally for 
the most part, and can profit by exchange of information the ANPA came into 
being in 1887. It was none too soon. The nation and the daily press were 
about to expand violently. Industries were reaching for a national distribution 
of products and seeking the newspapers’ advertising columns. The first busi- 
ness before the new association was the relations with advertising agents and 
common action on the rate of commissions and credit. This is an important part 
of the ANPA activities today. 

Perhaps the longest range, most sustained effort of the ANPA has had to 
do with newsprint. Stability of price at first, then the possibility of a monopoly 
of manufacture with its dangers, then long afterward the placing of newsprint 
on the duty-free list and the consequent development of the great Canadian 
papermaking mills, and finally, in the second World War, the reduction of 
production in the United States as the mills turned to more profitable grades— 
these concerns have presented real problems to the ANPA and its special com- 
mittees. In the second World War the Newspapers Advisory Committee set up a 
Newsprint rationing program which worked in model fashion. Through the 
decades the succeeding newsprint committees earned the praise and criticism 
of the ANPA members; but this has been the fate of all its committees, and 
one to be expected. Newspaper publishers are individualists in their business 
methods. That the ANPA is stronger today than ever is testimony to the es- 
sential soundness of its policy of uninhibited discussion. 

Strong criticism has been voiced by influential members against certain legal 
activities in which the ANPA associated itself (but did. not originate) resisting 
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the application of laws or government regulations applying to business generally 
on the ground that they infringed the freedom of the press. This has been over- 
done, most objective observers agree; but there is always the danger of special 
taxes or licensing (as in the Huey Long tax in Louisiana) being aimed at a 
critical press. Mr. Emery is excellent in presenting both sides of the arguments 
for and against ANPA activities. 

The efforts of the ANPA in the labor field, too important and too varied to 
be covered here, are significant and deserve the attention of students of labor 
relations. These relations have not been happy in recent years and earnest re- 
search has been undertaken into new inventions for production. Postal rates on 
second class also are a continuing concern of a special committee. 

A generous word of credit should be said for the present management of the 
ANPA, under Cranston Williams, who came to this important post from the 
secretary-management of the Southern Newspaper Publishers Association. A 
native of Georgia, Mr. Williams has been energetic, resourceful, and enlightened 
in guiding the Association through difficult times. He has been particularly 
active in enlisting the interest of smaller daily newspapers, a desirable step. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee CHARLES McD. PUCKETTE 


The United States Coast Guard, 1790-1915: A Definitive History (With a 
Postscript: 1915-1949). By Stephen H. Evans. (Annapolis: United States 
Naval Institute, 1949. Pp. xiv, 228. Illustrations, maps. $5.00.) 


In view of the limited number of scholarly works on the history of the Coast 
Guard, this monograph renders a twofold service to American readers. Written 
primarily for service personnel, it presents a skeletal outline of the development 
of the Revenue-Cutter Service; detailed accounts of the little-known activities 
of our earliest revenue cutters constitute a convenient guide to those desirous of 
exploring further the devious channels of maritime expansion. To the historian, 
however, its chief interest lies in the excellent descriptive account of the evolu- 
tion of a typical federal agency for the enforcement of maritime law and marine 
safety, which eventually became an integral division of the armed forces of the 
nation. 

Captain Evans’ treatment is sympathetic if somewhat uncritical. Based upon 
extensive reading and research, the narrative is informative, forceful, and in- 
teresting. The author portrays the vicissitudes of the cutter fleet in action, 
whether operating in home waters, policing the broader reaches of the Pacific 
Northwest, or patrolling the Arctic shores of Alaska. Indeed the colorful activi- 
ties of such renowned vessels as the Harriet Lane, the Chase, the Lincoln, the 
Corwin, and the historic Bear stand out in bold relief against the background 
of national political and economic change. His ‘Cutters and Cutlasses” and 
“Smoke on the Horizon” are easily the most readable chapters, but elsewhere 
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new experiments, technological advances, and expanding coast-guard functions 
are fully evaluated. 

Despite these several merits, however, the title of the book is misleading. 
Actually the work is not a history of the Coast Guard, as popularly understood, 
but rather a study of revenue-cutter, life-saving, and marine-safety services, to- 
gether with other auxiliary agencies of the Treasury Department, long before 
their various functions were consolidated under the direction of the Coast Guard 
proper. The subtitle, ‘A Definitive History,” is likewise ambiguous. The author 
makes no claim of having produced a “definitive” study. The descriptive phrase 
is used merely to characterize “coast guard” activities prior to 1915, in contrast to 
the “developmental phase” from 1915 to the present. Many scholars will object 
to the organization and historical techniques, the long and rather unconvincing 
quotations from popular newspaper accounts, the singular omission of a critical 
bibliography, and the disproportionate emphasis of personalities and exploits of 
individual ships. The reviewer believes that such deficiencies have appreciably 
diminished the value of the monograph. Nevertheless, these very weaknesses 
have, perhaps, increased its appeal to the uniformed reader. The story ends in 
1915, at the beginning of the most significant period of modern coast-guard 
history. The meager “Postscript: 1915-1949,” consisting of no more than a mere 
chronological listing of recent changes, can be dismissed as inadequate. A 
critical evaluation of the modern Coast Guard, as an important branch of the 
Navy, and its contribution to the war effort from 1942 to 1946 remains to be 
written. 


Louisiana State University WALTER C. RICHARDSON 


America’s Crop Heritage: The History of Foreign Plant Introduction by the 
Federal Government. By Nelson Klose. (Ames: Iowa State College Press, 
1950. Pp. xii, 156. Maps, illustrations, appendix. $3.50.) 


In ten brief chapters Professor Klose has presented a fine descriptive survey 
of the importations of foreign crop plants into the United States. Because of his 
relatively brief presentation, many things are necessarily omitted which would 
interest the reader, but the virtue of brevity may offset these omissions. 

This book is not confined to foreign plant introductions by the federal gov- 
ernment. The national government did not undertake such work in earnest until 
1839 when $1,000 was appropriated from “Patent Office funds, to aid in col- 
lecting and publishing agricultural statistics and for the collection and distri- 
bution of seeds.” In the colonial and early national periods new plants were 
introduced by private individuals, trading companies, and others. The first two 
chapters of Klose’s book deal with these private introductions up to about 1840. 
The work of Benjamin Franklin, George Washington, and Thomas Jefferson 
receives special attention, as do the activities of the early agricultural societies. 
Chapter three describes the early miscellaneous and unorganized attempts of 
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the government to encourage importations. The navy is given special recognition 
for its work. Chapter four traces the leadership given to new plant introduc- 
tions by the Patent Office between 1836 and 1862. A short account of the work 
of the Commissioners of Agriculture from 1862 to 1889 is included. The prin- 
cipal and lesser importations of the nineteenth century are discussed in separate 
chapters, and the monograph concludes with consideration of expanded crop 
importations by the Department of Agriculture since it was given cabinet status 
with a secretary in 1889. Accounts of the activities of the ‘plant explorers,” such 
as David G. Fairchild, Niels E. Hansen, Seaman A. Knapp, and others, and a 
discussion of recent importations take the story well into the twentieth century. 

The weakest aspect of this study lies in the author’s failure to analyze ade- 
quately the importance of these new crops. The book does not make clear the 
significance of new plant introductions and their effect upon the American 
economy. Only occasionally does the author delve into a meaningful analysis 
of his materials. Mr. Klose’s main contribution is in his synthesis. 

Some readers will be disappointed with the meager references found at the 
end of each chapter and the complete absence of a bibliography. Since the book 
is a general survey, it is all the more desirable to include a fairly. detailed list 
of sources. No references are listed for chapter ten on ‘Introductions of the 
Twentieth Century.” Some important documents are printed in the appendix. 

On the whole, however, Klose is to be congratulated on this study. It is an 
important addition to agricultural history. It is well organized and clearly pre- 
sented. The Iowa State College Press has done another good job of publishing. 
The book is attractive and contains some interesting illustrations and important 
tables. 


University of Oklahoma GILBERT C. FITE 


American Immigration Policy: A Reappraisal. Edited by William S. Bernard. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. Pp. xxii, 341. Charts, tables, ap- 
pendixes, bibliography. $4.00.) 


It is stated in the preface that ‘this volume represents the findings of the 
National Committee on Immigration Policy.” However, it stipulates that “‘it 
does not necessarily represent the views of organizations or associations [un- 
named} with which its members are affiliated.” It must be pointed out that this 
is not a public or congressional committee, but a private group with a precon- 
ceived objective. Almost every page of the book is designed to “prove” the 
need for a more liberal immigration policy at this time. With this objective in 
mind the editors seem to have selected their data in an effort to establish their 
case. They criticize existing laws as not having been scientifically determined, 
yet it would be difficult to find a study more obviously unscientific than this one. 

The authors use the technique of making fallacious statements over and over 
in the apparent hope that someone will believe the charges. Frequently they 
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refer to the ‘‘many thoughtful Americans” (how many is never made clear) 
who have ‘‘a deeper understanding” of what our immigration policy should be 
than the authors of the present legislation or of the overwhelming majority of 
Congress and of the American people who are today quite satisfied with the 
existing laws and their enforcement and with the restrictive policy in effect since 
1924. Writers of thirty years ago, mostly immigrants, who looked upon this 
country as the ‘‘promised land,” who would open our doors to virtual unre- 
stricted immigration, are cited with approval. Strangely absent are the data 
and studies upon which the present laws are based. The views of great Ameri- 
cans with the deepest possible insight into America’s destiny are carefully 
omitted—men who were concerned about the unrestricted immigration into this 
country from George Washington and Benjamin Franklin to Woodrow Wilson, 
John R. Commons, Frances A. Walker, Elihu Root, Henry R. Seager, and 
thousands of others. The authors ignore four years of intensive hearings by 
House and Senate committees which investigated every possible aspect of the 
problems resulting from immigration into the United States. 

Woodrow Wilson is criticized for his warning against the “hyphenated 
American.’’ The American Legion and the American Federation of Labor are 
attacked because of their efforts to protect this country against the problems 
resulting from unrestricted immigration. The quota provisions in the existing 
legislation enacted in 1921 and 1924 are criticized as introducing a ‘‘foreign 
principle into American life,” as being “indefensible,” and as being ‘inconsistent 
with our democratic traditions and ideals and our responsibilities in the world.” 
The existing legislation is the “product of misconceptions, myths, and ration- 
alizations rather than of intelligent and informed opinion.” The “deeper un- 
derstanding’ of the authors is proclaimed on almost every page in an effort to 
convince some readers that “the time is ripe for a reformation of our basic 
immigration policy and its /iberalization in the light of the needs of our own 
day.” 

The erroneous assumptions throughout the entire book are so numerous it 
would be impossible to expose or refute them in a brief book review. 

The authors seem bitter over the fact that ‘since 1930 only 29 per cent of 
the total quotas have been utilized.” They ignore the fact that during the years 
of depression, 1930 to 1935, and during World War II immigration virtually 
ceased. Furthermore, the present laws set maximum quotas which need not be 
exhausted. Their argument that unused quotas should be transferred to other 
countries is contrary to the basic principles of the law. Congress set up the 
national origins basis as a permanent plan—not as a temporary expedient. The 
arguments that this plan is contrary to ‘American ideals of fair play,” that it 
“makes for disunity at home,” and that it subjects us ‘‘to the charge of hypocrisy 
before the nations of the world for our failure to translate democratic principles 
into practice” are emotional and hysterical charges without any vestige of proof. 
Certainly Congress and the American people will not be influenced by such 
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invectives. One of the basic fallacies of the book is the charge that our present 
immigration laws are based upon the assumption of Anglo-Saxon superiority. 
No such claim was ever made by the responsible persons whose efforts resulted 
in the present legislation. 

On pages 228 and 229 of his own book, Immigration Restriction (1927), 
the reviewer stated: ‘Very few students of immigration who are advocates of 
restriction maintain that there is any difference of inherent racial qualities be- 
tween the old and the new immigration to this country, other things being 
equal, or that one nationality is superior to another.’’ Again he stated on page 
239, “To disapprove the superiority of one race over another does not eliminate 
the necessity for the restriction of immigrants with a different cultural back- 
ground.” 

It is pure fiction to argue, therefore, that our immigration policy is “an ex- 
clusively Anglo-Saxon creation that has been identified with antidemocratic 
forces.’ That is a very serious charge to be made against men like Woodrow 
Wilson and the national Congress. Until he read this book, the reviewer was 
unaware of the charge that the American people feel a “sense of guilt” for 
enacting the existing restrictive laws against immigration. He is certainly not 
convinced that opening our doors to the peoples of the world today will—as 
claimed by the authors—'‘enhance our prestige throughout the world.”” America 
can help—is helping—the peoples of western and southern Europe generously 
and in a practical manner. The charge that immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere is creating more serious problems than immigrants from Europe is 
not true. 

The claim that control of immigration into the United States is an interna- 
tional question to be settled by treaty between this country and other nations 
has no basis in fact. This country has always acted upon the proper assumption 
that immigration is a domestic problem. The contention that our participation 
in the International Labor Office and in the United Nations makes us subject 
to international jurisdiction on immigration policies is further proof of the 
irresponsible, fantastic, and emotional charges of the authors. 

There is a total lack of appreciation of the innumerable efforts of this country 
to help the unfortunate peoples of the world since 1920. The arguments used 
throughout have been wisely rejected by the American people on every occasion. 
The major contribution of this “Reappraisal” is that it reaches a new high in 
vindictive charges and emotional fabrications. It certainly can lay no claim to a 
scientific analysis of our immigration policy. The vindictive charges are not 
proved—merely repeated time after time. 

The book closes with the statement that the committee has no plan of its 
own! Need one say more? It is against restriction! Yet time is fully vindicating 
the soundness of the basic provisions of our restrictive legislation. The reviewer 
is confident that the American people will never be influenced by such attacks 
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on our policies. Instead we shall continue in our efforts to improve the lot of 
unfortunate peoples in every practical way within our means—strangely enough, 
even though these efforts may continue to bring forth invective charges against 
our motives. 

Publications such as this can never contribute to the promotion of interna- 
tional goodwill or assist in the solution of the problems of the unfortunate 
peoples of the world. 


University of Southern California Roy L. Garis 


Roosevelt's Good Neighbor Policy. By Edward O. Guerrant. (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1950. Pp. x, 235. Bibliography. $3.50.) 


At first glance, this seems to be a compilation of incidents in the international 
politics of the United States since 1933. Because it is broken into topics 
(Abandonment of Intervention, Recognition of New Governments, Quest for 
Law, Expanding Commerce, Cultural and Scientific Relations, Preparing for the 
Storm, The Americas at War), there is some repetition, and Cuba and Argen- 
tina, for instance, keep reappearing in various aspects. And the footnote ref- 
erences are all to published works, whether secondary accounts or the official 
and semiofficial publications of the United States and other governments. The 
coverage of the events treated is thorough enough to make the book valuable as 
a reference, even with much of its style colored by State-Departmentese and 
federal prose. 

Actually, the book is much more, and it deserves careful reading. The review 
of the facts in each topic is full and clear if cut and dried, but in the sum- 
maries that generally conclude the chapters, as well as in scattered comments, 
Dr. Guerrant offers some evaluation of the success or failure of the policies and 
expedients described. Here, without footnotes, his conclusions seem to take 
into account points not expressly developed in his quoted official and semiof- 
ficial sources, and the inference seems valid that the insight and at times sagacity 
of his remarks come from his own experience in the government during the 
war. Perhaps, to some readers’ tastes, he is too restrained and equable; cer- 
tainly he is neither a starry-eyed defender nor a systematic assailant of the 
Good Neighbor policy. But, for all that one may disagree at times with his 
value judgments, his opinions relate closely to the substance of our policy if 
not always to our public utterances and are worth weighing. 

Do we have a Good Neighbor policy that seems to be sound for the future? 
In the sense that physical nonintervention in Latin America has become a 
habit with our government, I think we do. But it is also clear that on other 
points (and, though Dr. Guerrant may not so intend it, his passages on Ar- 
gentina and on our cultural-relations programs do at times have the humor of 
understatement), meritorious impulses have too often gone astray through a 
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fundamental lack of understanding of Latin America on the part of our govern- 
ment. The Roosevelt administration was often in the dark through reading 
United States habits into Latin American behavior, but at least it compensated 
to some extent by the continuity of its concern and interest. It is now only too 
obvious that the Truman administration, equally or more unacquainted with 
Latin America, is not even maintaining an adequate long-range watchfulness 
over our relations to the south. Consequently, a good many of the policies and 
expedients that we initiated between 1933 and 1945 are already dead, not al- 
ways deservedly so, and our future in Latin America is a far from golden pro- 
spect. 


Vanderbilt University ALEXANDER MARCHANT 





Historical News and Notices 


Anyone about to send an article to the Jowrnal—neophyte blissfully contem- 
plating his first burst into print or experienced craftsman who thinks he knows 
all about publishing—should read Henry M. Silver's “Putting It on Paper,” 
in PMLA for April, 1950. In twelve pages Mr. Silver, adviser on scholarly 
publications to the American Council of Learned Societies, gives the research 
scholar more good advice on preparing manuscripts than can be found in some 
full-length manuals of style, tells him how to read and mark proofs, and ex- 
plains the reasons for many of the apparently foolish whims of editors and 


printers. The article should be required reading for all graduate students and 
for their instructors. 


The National Historical Publications Commission is preparing a report to 
the President of the United States on the possibilities of publication of the 
papers of individuals who have made outstanding contributions to American 
life. In May, President Truman accepted the first copy of Volume I of The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, published by Princeton University Press, and said 
that he hoped ‘‘educational institutions, learned societies, and civic-minded 
groups’ would “plan the publication of the works of other great national 
figures.’” The President stated that he was “interested not just in political fig- 
ures, but in the writings of industrialists and labor leaders, chemists and engi- 
neers, painters and lawyers, of great figures of all the arts and sciences who 
have made major contributions to our democracy.” 

Philip M. Hamer, secretary of the National Historical Publications Commis- 
sion, will be glad to receive from members of the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion suggestions about what should be included in the report, which is to be 
submitted to the President in September. Communications should be sent to 
Mr. Hamer at the National Archives, Washington 25, D. C. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association will be 
held in Atlanta, Georgia, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, November 9-11. 
The Committee on Program, of which J. C. Bonner of Georgia State College 
for Women is chairman, has arranged for six sessions dealing with various 
phases of southern history, one session each on Latin American, medieval, and 
Russian history, and a round-table discussion on the college history program 
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for undergraduates. In addition there will be dinner meetings on Thursday 
and Friday evenings and luncheon sessions on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 


Thursday, November 9: Morning sessions: 

I. Latin American History: ‘Unanue, the Learned Societies, and the Mer- 
curio Peruana,” by William Pratt Dale, II, Howard College; “The Movement 
for the Abolition of Slavery in Puerto Rico, 1864-1870,” by Luis M. Diaz 
Soler, University of Puerto Rico; and ‘The Caribbean Commission,” by Ber- 
nard L. Poole, University of South Carolina. 

II. Cultural History of the South: “Race and Cultures in Early Louisiana,” 
by Joseph G. Tregle, Jr., Loyola University of the South; “William Jay, Reg- 
ency Architect of the Lower South,” by James V. McDonough, Georgia State 
College for Women; and “Drama in the Confederacy,” by Iline Fife, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

Subscription luncheon: “The Return of a Virginian, 1789,” by Dumas 
Malone, Columbia University. 

Afternoon sessions: 

I. The Promotion of Agriculture in the Ante-Bellum South: ‘The Activities 
of the Beech Island Farmer's Club,” by Charles G. Cordle, Junior College of 
Augusta; “Legislative Efforts to Promote Virginia Agriculture,” by Charles W. 
Turner, Washington and Lee University; and ‘The Southern Cotton Planters’ 
Convention,” by Weymouth T. Jordan, Florida State University. 

II. Medieval History: “Innocent III's Efforts to Revive the Fourth Crusade,” 
by Charles E. Smith, Louisiana State University; “The New National Monarchs 
and Their Parliaments,’ by J. Russell Major, Emory University; and ‘The 
Origins of Anglo-Saxon Racialism,” by Archibald R. Lewis, University of 
South Carolina. 

Subscription dinner: ‘The Social Significance of Literary Culture in the 
Sonthern Colonies,” by Louis B. Wright, Folger Shakespeare Library. 

F iday, November 10: Morning sessions: 

I. Russian History: “Mme. Olga Novikow, Slavophil Propagandist,” by 
Joseph O. Baylen, New Mexico Highlands University; “Russian Expansion 
toward the Near East in the Late Nineteenth Century,’ by Lucien E. Roberts, 
Middle Georgia College; and ‘An Aspect of the Relations of Church and 
State in Soviet Russia,’’ by John S. Curtiss, Duke University. 

II. The Northerner and the South: ‘The Northern Impulse behind the 
‘Anti-Missourian’ Crusade of 1819-1821," by Glover Moore, Mississippi State 
College; ‘Chase's Activities in the South after the Civil War,” by William E. 
Baringer, University of Florida; and ‘Northern Reaction to the ‘New South’ 
Movement,”’ by Raymond B. Nixon, Emory University. 

Complimentary luncheon: Annual business meeting. 
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Afternoon sessions: 

I. Round-table discussion on undergraduate history programs: Fremont P. 
Wirth, George Peabody College for Teachers; Horace Montgomery, University 
of Georgia; Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky; and George B. Tindall, 
University of North Carolina. 

II. Symbols and Patterns in the New South: “The Lee Symbol in America,” 
by Marshall W. Fishwick, Washington and Lee University; and “Lincoln as a 
Political Symbol,’ by David Donald, Columbia University. 

Annual dinner: Presidential address, by William C. Binkley, Vanderbilt 
University. 

Saturday, November 11: Morning sessions: 

I. Joint meeting with the Atlanta Historical Society, the Georgia Society for 
Historical Research, and the Atlanta Civil War Round Table, on the Battle of 
Atlanta: “Unofficial Glimpses of General John B. Hood,” by Wilbur Kurtz, 
Sr., Atlanta Historical Society; and “A Reappraisal of Hood’s Defense of 
Atlanta,” by John P. Dyer, Tulane University. 

II. Joint meeting with the Cotton Textile History Group on economic his- 
tory of the South: “Material for Research in Southern Industrial History,” by 
James F. Doster, University of Alabama; ‘Daniel Pratt, Versatile Southern 
Industrialist,” by Malcolm C. McMillan, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; and 
“Factors in the Rise of Industry in Tennessee,” by Constantine G. Belissary, 
Vanderbilt University. 

Joint luncheon with the Cotton Textile History Group. 


Among the details of local entertainment will be a tea at the home of the 
Atlanta Historical Society Thursday afternoon and a tea for the wives of visiting 
historians at Rich’s Friday afternoon. The Committee on Local Arrangements, 
of which Walter B. Posey, Agnes Scott College, is chairman, is arranging for 
complimentary tickets to the Georgia Tech-V.P.1. football game Saturday after- 
noon. 

Thursday and Saturday sessions will be held in the Biltmore Hotel. The 
Friday morning meetings and the luncheon will be held in Agnes Scott College 
and the afternoon sessions in Emory University. Transportation will be provided 
for these trips. 


PERSONAL 


Thomas S. Staples has retired as dean of Hendrix College and professor of 
history. He will hold these positions in emeritus status. William C. Buthman 
has been named dean of the college, and Richard E. Yates has been promoted 
to professor of history. Professor Yates is currently making a study of the ter- 
ritorial government of Arkansas, 1819-1836, under a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
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James Miller Leake, who during his thirty-one years as chairman of the his- 
tory and political science department of the University of Florida built the de- 
partment from a staff of one to its present status, has retired. He now holds 
the position of emeritus professor of history. The department has been reor- 
ganized, and Rembert W. Patrick has been named chairman of the department 
of history and Manning J. Dauer of the department of political science. Hans 
Groth, formerly professor of humanities, is now professor of ancient history, 
and James D. Glunt has been appointed to the chair of Americanism. John 
Harrison has been promoted to assistant professor. Herbert J. Doherty, interim 
instructor in social sciences, has accepted a fellowship for advanced study in 
the University of North Carolina. 


Amanda Johnson, professor of history in the Georgia State College for 
Women since 1925, retired at the end of the spring quarter. 


Lucien E. Roberts has been appointed president of the Middle Georgia Col- 
lege. He was formerly dean and chairman of social sciences in West Georgia 
College. 


Weymouth T. Jordan, Florida State University, has been appointed to the 
board of editors of the University Studies. He has recently been awarded a 
Social Science Research Council grant to continue his study of Noah B. Cloud's 
contributions to southern agriculture. Mary Elizabeth Mitchell and Carol Jean 
Mather, of the same institution, have leaves of absence for the coming year. 


R. A. McLemore, Mississippi Southern College, has been elected to the 
Board of Trustees of the Department of Archives and History of Mississippi. 
He replaces the late John William Provine, Mississippi College, who had served 
on the board from 1916 to his death on November 2, 1949. William D. Mc- 
Cain has begun his third six-year term as director of the department. 


Charles S. Sydnor, Duke University, has been appointed to the Harmsworth 
chair of American history in Oxford University for 1950-1951. He has been 
named also to the advisory committee of the Historical Division, Department 
of the Army. Joseph C. Robert has been promoted to professor of history in 
Duke University, and Paul H. Clyde is serving as director of the summer school. 


William C. Binkley, Vanderbilt University, gave the thirteenth series in the 
Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History, sponsored by the Gradu- 
ate School and the department of history in Louisiana State University, May 2-4. 
The general subject was ‘The Texas Revolution.” Titles of the four lectures 
were: “Conditions in Texas on the Eve of the Revolution,” ‘The Preliminaries 
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of the Revolution,” ‘The Struggle for the Federal Constitution,” and “Inde- 
pendence and Political Stability.” The 1950-1951 series will be given by C. 
Vann Woodward, Johns Hopkins University. 


Thomas Greenwood, University of Montreal, gave a series of lectures in 
June as a part of the history and citizenship program of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity. His general topics were the analysis of political situations and the 
problems of North American defense. 


Herbert Weaver, who went to Vanderbilt University in the fall of 1949 as 
visiting professor of history, has been appointed to a permanent position on the 
staff. Aubrey C. Land and Robert A. Lively, both of whom taught in Princeton 
University in 1949-1950, have been appointed assistant professors in the Van- 
derbilt department. 


George Brown Oliver has been added to the staff of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege as instructor in history and government. 


Brooke Hindle, formerly research associate of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, has been appointed associate professor of American history 
in New York University. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society announces the appointment of Mrs. Ruth 
Craig as librarian. 


Thomas P. Martin will be visiting professor of American history and library 
consultant on manuscripts in Indiana University during 1950-1952. 


Sanford W. Higginbotham has been promoted to associate professor of history 
in the University of Mississippi. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College announces the promotion of LeRoy H. Fischer 
and George E. Lewis to associate professorships. 


In the University of Kentucky history department, James F. Hopkins and 
Enno E. Kraehe were made associate professors in June, 1950. 


Delbert H. Gilpatrick and James W. Moffitt, Furman University, have re- 
ceived Carnegie grants to carry on research projects. Professor Gilpatrick is 
compiling a study of ‘Refugee Journalists in the United States,”’ and Professor 


Moffitt is preparing a bibliography of South Carolina historical manuscript 
collections. 
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Walter B. Posey of Agnes Scott College and Emory University has a Car- 
negie grant to complete his research on the Baptist Church in the Old South- 
west. Other recipients of research aid in Emory University are Joseph J. 
Mathews and R. Bingham Duncan, who have Carnegie grants; James Z. Rabun, 
who has been awarded a Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship for 1950-1951 to 
complete a biography of Alexander H. Stephens; and Richard B. Harwell, 
assistant librarian and lecturer in history, who has been given a grant by the 
Huntington Library to work on a history of literature and publishing in the 
Confederacy. 


Wilbur D. Jones, University of Georgia, has received a Carnegie grant to 
visit England to examine sources for a biography of the fourteenth Earl of 
Derby. 


Thomas Blossom, Citadel, will be on leave in 1950-1951 to complete his 
current research in the field of Latin American history. 


Ruth Scarborough, Shepherd College, has been granted leave for one quarter 
to travel and study in Europe. 


Joseph H. Parks, Leon F. Sensabaugh, and Evelyn Wiley are on leave this 
summer from Birmingham-Southern College to continue research projects. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture has awarded research 
grants to Elisha P. Douglass, Elon College, for a study of ‘Democracy in the 
American Revolution,” to James Kimbrough Owen, Louisiana Law Institute, to 
complete his study of ‘“The Southern Parish System in the Eighteenth Century,” 
and to William S. Powell, North Carolina Historical Commission, for a biog- 
raphy of John Pory. 


Robert D. Meade, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, who is completing 
this year the manuscript of the first volume of a biography of Patrick Henry, 
will be grateful for any data not contained in the obvious printed sources. 


Luther Porter Jackson, a specialist in Negro history and chairman of the 
history department in Virginia State College, died at his home in Petersburg 
on April 12, 1950. Born in Lexington, Kentucky, he was a graduate of Fisk 
and Columbia universities and of the University of Chicago, where he received 
the Ph.D. degree. Among Professor Jackson’s many historical writings, best 
known is Free Negro Labor and Property Holding in Virginia, 1830-1860 
(1942). He was a member of the Southern Historical Association. 

Shortly before his own death, Professor Jackson had returned from the 
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funeral of Carter G. Woodson, founder and editor of the Journal of Negro 
History and author and editor of many volumes on the American Negro. 


Kathleen Bruce, former professor of history in the University of Richmond, 
died April 26, 1950, after a long illness. Miss Bruce, a member of the South- 
ern Historical Association, was a graduate of Radcliffe College. She had taught 
in Wheaton College of Norton, Massachusetts, the College of William and 
Mary, and Tulane University before coming to the University of Richmond. 
Among her important contributions to the field of economic history of the 
South is her Virginia Iron Manufacture in the Slave Era (1930). 


Dixon Wecter, professor of American history in the University of California, 
died June 24, 1950, at the age of forty-four. Professor Wecter was a native of 
Texas. He did his undergraduate work in Baylor University and received the 
Ph.D. degree from Yale University in 1936. As a Rhodes Scholar he attended 
Merton College, Oxford University. In addition to his teaching duties, Pro- 
fessor Wecter was literary editor of the Mark Twain estate. He wrote or edited 
several significant books, including When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
(1944) and his last work, The Age of the Great Depression, 1929-1941 (1948). 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The recently organized National Trust for Historic Preservation in the 
United States has proposed to preserve southern historical sites in Ripley, West 
Virginia; Sullivan’s Island Township, South Carolina; Harpers Ferry, West 
Virginia; Towson, Maryland; and Alexandria, Virginia. 


The spring meeting of the Historical Society of North Carolina was held 
April 15 in Davidson College. Edgar W. Knight, University of North Carolina, 
and Chalmers Davidson, Davidson College, read papers. 


The University of Florida and Gamma Eta chapter of Phi Alpha Theta 
(national historical association) were hosts to the annual meeting of the 
Florida Historical Society April 13-15 in Gainesville. 


The Texas State Historical Association held its fifty-fourth annual meeting 
April 27-29 in Austin. In connection with the meeting was the formal opening 
of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center in the University of Texas. 


The annual meeting of the Georgia Historical Society was held on February 
17. H. Prentice Miller, Emory University, spoke on ‘Early Georgia Humorous 
Writers.’” Officers elected included: president, Alexander A. Lawrence; vice- 
presidents, B. B. Cubbedge, Jr., and R. R. Otis; secretary-treasurer, Herman 
W. Coolidge; director, Mrs. Lilla M. Hawes; and editor, E. Merton Coulter. 
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The Alabama Historical Association held its annual meeting April 8 and 9 
in Selma. Among those reading papers were Malcolm C. McMillan, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute; George V. Irons, Howard College; and Charles G. Sum- 
mersell, University of Alabama. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Cyrus Hall McCormick Library of Washington and Lee University has 
recently acquired Robert E. Lee materials collected by Thomas McAdory Owen 
(1866-1920), probably the first systematic collector of manuscripts, books, 
pamphlets, clippings, and pictures relating to Lee. 


Marshall College has begun a collection of historical materials dealing pri- 
marily with West Virginia but including some items relating to the tristate 
area of West Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio. 


The Georgia Historical Society has recently acquired three lots of family 
papers (Wayne-Stites-Anderson, Cohen-Phillips, Kollock) covering the period 
1791-1900, a diary of Reuben King, 1800-1806, and papers of two Kinder- 
garten clubs, 1900-1939. 


The Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress reports that the 
records of the League of Women Voters, 1920-1944, will soon be opened for 
research. It has also acquired recently a collection of photocopies of autograph 
letters of the presidents from Washington to Theodore Roosevelt, including 
some documents previously unknown to historians. 


Recent additions to the manuscript collections of the Department of Archives, 
Louisiana State University, include the following: 

Thirty-eight volumes and 1,249 items of plantation and mercantile records 
of the William A. Powell and Hubbard S. Bosley families, Red River Parish, 
1825-1947; 290 items and 5 volumes of papers of the George B. Marshall 
family, ante-bellum sugar and cotton planters, Rapides Parish, 1807-1900; 
approximately 1,000 items and 100 volumes of papers of the Ebenezer J. 
Cockfield family, planters, of South Carolina and Natchitoches Parish, 1854- 
1930; 376 items and 73 volumes of papers of Daniel Trotter, Negro farmer, 
Natchitoches Parish, and records of a local Negro benevolent association of 
the 1890's, 1883-1949; 160 items of papers of a free family of color and 
descendants, Natchitoches Parish, 1819-1919; 4,646 items and 184 volumes 
of medical and farm records of Dr. J. E. Hawkins, of Arkansas and Evangeline 
Parish, 1859-1912; 16 items and 2 volumes of papers of Dr. Joseph Victor 
Carriere, druggist and physician, of France and St. John the Baptist Parish, 
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1790-1844 ; 50 items and 11 volumes of additional papers of Dr. Jean Philippe 
Breda and family, French physician and druggist, Natchitoches Parish, 1843- 
1904; 194 items and 6 volumes of papers of Captain Andrew J. Hero, Jr., and 
family, New Orleans, chiefly of Confederate military service in Virginia, 1861- 
1904; 974 items and 32 volumes of additional papers of Thomas P. Chaplin 
and others, Natchitoches Parish, containing a body of materials pertaining to 
higher education, 1812-1925; 700 items and 59 volumes of papers of the Rev. 
Charles B. Dana family, Natchez, Mississippi, pertaining chiefly to Protestant 
Episcopal church and theological matters in New England, Virginia, and Mis- 
sissippi, and to Glenwood Plantation, Natchez, 1799-1949; a portage book of 
the Red River steamboat Cordelia Ann, 1867; and 1,389 items and 45 volumes 
of papers of John Reynaud, St. James Parish, pertaining to steamboat shipping 
on the lower Mississippi and Red rivers, and records of the steamboat G. W. 
Sentell, 1870-1911. 


The Historical Commission of South Carolina is undertaking a broad pro- 
gram to improve facilities for the study of the state’s history. The principal parts 
of the program are: a series of South Carolina Bibliographies, of which the 
second number is now published; the issue of Baste Documents of South Caro- 
lina History, edited by J. H. Easterby, in inexpensive leaflet form; and special 
publications, as Francis M. Hutson’s compilation of the Roster of South Carolina 
Troops in Confederate Service. 


Crusaders for American Liberalism (Yellow Springs, Ohio, Antioch Press, 
1950, pp. xvi, 422, illustrations, chronology, bibliography, $4.00), by Louis 
Filler, has been reissued, changed only by a new introduction by the author. 
Mr. Filler hopes that the new edition of his history of the muckraking era may 
provoke discussion which will conclude that democracy without liberalism 
cannot live, and that liberalism must therefore become “more militant, clearer- 
eyed, and better informed than it has been.” 


Robert Bell Woodworth, with the collaboration of Clifford Duval Grim and 
the Rev. Ronald S$. Wilson, has written A History of the Presbyterian Church 
in Winchester, Virginia, 1780-1949, Based on Official Documents (Winchester, 
1950, pp. 152, illustrations, directory, vital statistics) . 


A second, revised and enlarged, edition of the Rev. George E. DeMille’s 
The Catholic Movement in the American Episcopal Church (Philadelphia, 
Church Historical Society, 1950, pp. x, 219, bibliography, $3.00) has been 
published. Material which has become available since the first edition in 1941 
has been incorporated into this examination of the High Church movement in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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George Stimpson, author of A Book About a Thousand Things, has now 
written A Book About American History (New York, Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, 1950, pp. xi, 436, $3.50). He has sought to be interesting and 
accurate in furnishing answers to two hundred “‘time-tested questions,” some 
of them trivial, some consequential. For example, there are answers to such 
questions as ‘Is the story of Columbus and the egg true ?’’ “How did tarring and 
feathering originate?” ‘“‘How much was a Continental worth?’ “What were 
the battle casualties during the Revolution?” and “Why are Texans called 
Longhorns?” The book is a result of many years of evidently careful factual 
research, and historians may well find it entertaining and useful. 


In commemoration of the bicentennial of printing in North Carolina, the 
State Department of Archives and History has reproduced one thousand fac- 
simile copies of the first known imprint, The Journal of the House of Burgesses 
of the Province of North-Carolina [1749] (Raleigh, 1949, pp. xix, 14, gratis). 
The introduction by William S. Powell briefly relates the history of the first 
printer in North Carolina, James Davis. The photographic reproduction of the 
original Journal, the only known copy of which is in the British Public Record 
Office, is reasonably clear. 


The Committee on Education, Training and Research in Race Relations of the 
University of Chicago in co-operation with the American Council on Race Re- 
lations has published Volume II, Bulletins No. 2 (December 31, 1949) and 
No. 3 (March 31, 1950) of Inventory of Research in Racial and Cultural Re- 
lations. Together the two numbers list with comment more than one thousand 
books, pamphlets, articles, and unpublished research projects. 


A Texas brand of history is revealed in two Texas-produced books, Bailey's 
Light: Saga of Brit Bailey and Other Hardy Pioneers (San Antonio, Naylor 
Company, 1950, pp. x, 136, $2.50), by Josephine Polley Golson, and Timber- 
leg of the Diamond Tail and Other Frontier Anecdota (San Antonio, Naylor 
Company, 1949, pp. x, 153, illustrations, $2.50), by Charles Willis Howe. 
Mrs. Golson, granddaughter of a pioneer Texan, relates the story of James 
Britton Bailey (1818-1869) and of his son-in-law and her grandfather, Joseph 
H. Polley, based on accounts which have been handed down from generation 
to generation, which ‘‘manner of gleaning the history of a time’’ she considers 
“more accurate than that used by people who do not live through the age de- 
scribed, depending upon what they can find in source material” (p. vii). Mr. 
Howe writes of a wider field than the Lone Star State. Making no pretensions 
of writing history, he has collected stories of historical figures and events in the 
Southwest of the post-Civil War decades of the nineteenth century, based upon 
his own experiences or upon the testimony of eyewitnesses. 
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Onesicritus: A Study in Hellenistic Historiography (Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, University of California Press, 1949, pp. x, 196, bibliography, appendix, 
$2.00), by Truesdell S. Brown, is an examination of the fragmentary writings 
of the Cynic historian of Alexander's expedition to India in an effort to show 
that his writings influenced many later Greek historians. 


The Fifteenth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1949 is the final report of the National Archives, which 
has been incorporated in the General Services Administration. Nearly all non- 
current valuable government records from 1789 to 1930 and many of a later 
date make up the 894,857 cubic feet of holdings in the archives. An enormous 
task facing the archives is the disposal of the 24,000,000 cubic feet of records 
which have accumulated since 1930 and which continue to increase at the rate 
of a million cubic feet a year. The Tenth Annual Report on the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, New York, for the same period records the 
acquisition of the papers of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., of John Gilbert Winant, 
and of Harry L. Hopkins. 


Using newspaper accounts almost exclusively, J. Winston Coleman, Jr., has 
related the story of a duel growing out of the slavery controversy in Kentucky, 
The Trotter-Wickliffe Duel: An Affair of Honor in Fayette County, Kentucky, 
October 9th, 1829 (Frankfort, Ky., Roberts Printing Company, 1950, pp. [vi], 
21, $1.00). 


The White House: Home of the Presidents (New York, Hastings House, 
1949, pp. 81, illustrations, $2.75) is a pictorial history presented in eighty-five 
photographs. A historical introduction is written by the compiler, Randle Bond 
Truett. 


Benjamin Franklin and Catharine Ray Greene: Their Correspondence, 1755- 
1790 (Philadelphia, American Philosophical Society, 1949, pp. x, 147, illustra- 
tions, $3.00), edited and annotated by William Greene Roelker, is the record 
of a thirty-four-year exchange of letters, many of which have not been pub- 
lished before. Editorial comment and careful identification of persons and 
events mentioned in the letters serve to fit the correspondence into its continuous 
background. In addition to the correspondence of Franklin and Mrs. Greene, a 
number of related letters from other persons are printed in the book. 


Jane N. Adams has compiled a General Index to Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, Volumes I to XXV, April, 1908 to January, 1933. Seven 
hundred and fourteen pages attest to the detail and completeness with which 
Miss Adams and her assistants have done their work. 
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The 1948-1949 Annual Report of the Social Science Research Council points 
out the need for more persons and better training in the field of social science 
research and calls especially upon the universities to recognize their unique 
position in providing both. Council committees which have brought their work 
to a close include Analysis of Experience Research Branch, Information and 
Education Division, Army Service Forces; Public Library Inquiry; Social Rela- 
tions Aspects of International Tensions; and Social Science Periodicals for 
Europe. Among committees formed in 1949 are: Economic Growth; Human 
Resources and Fields of Higher Learning; International Co-operation Among 
Social Scientists; Pacific Coast Committee on Old Age Research; Political Be- 
havior; Social Implications of Atomic Energy and Technological Change; 
Southern Asia; and W. I. Thomas’ Contributions to Social Science. 


A useful handbook for graduate students and for professors is Bibliography 
and Footnotes: A Style Manual for College and University Students (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1949, pp. xii, 167, references, 
illustrations, $1.50), by Peyton Hurt, revised and enlarged by Mary L. Hurt 
Richmond. The practical value of the book is enhanced by illustrations in type- 
script, so that the readc: is never faced with a technique of citation or bibliog- 
raphy which only a printer could follow. 


Guide to Research in Educational History (New York, New York University 
Bookstore, 1949, pp. x, 220), by William W. Brickman, is a manual for the 
use of undergraduate students preparing term reports as well as of candidates 
for advanced degrees. Acknowledging that students of history have long used 
the techniques which he outlines, Professor Brickman hopes to make the historical 
method familiar also to embryo teachers, instilled with an educational literature 
which has a “‘perennial tendency toward dogmatism, superficiality, repetitious- 
ness, and bombast” (p. iii). 


Andrew Bradford: Colonial Journalist (Newark, Del., University of Dela- 
ware Press, 1949, pp. ix, 272, illustrations, $3.00), by Anna Janney DeArmond, 
contains a summary of the development of printing in Philadelphia from 1685 
to the arrival of Andrew Bradford, a biographical sketch of Bradford, an 
analysis of the American Weekly Mercury during its first seven years, and a 
history of the American Magazine. It is a thorough and painstaking study. 


John Taylor's An Inguiry into the Principles and Policy of the Government 
of the United States of America (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950, 
pp. 562, $7.50), with a twenty-three-page introduction by Roy F. Nichols, is 
a reissue of a famous volume of American political theory first published in 
1814. Taylor, staunch upholder of liberty and opponent of power, ostensibly 
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penned his Imguiry to refute John Adams’ philosophy of government as set 
forth in A Defence of the Constitutions of Government of the United States. 
With Taylor's volume the Yale University Press begins a new series, “Rare 


Masterpieces of Science and Philosophy,” to be edited by W. Stark of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 


Gutiérrez de Lara, Mexican-Texan: The Story of a Creole Hero (Austin, 
Creole Texana, 1949, pp. xii, 67, illustrations, $5.00), by Rie Jarratt, is a brief 
summary of the life of a Mexican revolutionist and unofficial emissary to the 
United States. There are no specific references to sources, no bibliography, and 
no index, but the author intends to write ‘‘a longer and better biography” of 
Gutiérrez. 


America’s New Frontier: The Mountain West (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1950, pp. xx, 314, ix, maps, bibliography, appendix, $3.50), by Morris E. 
Garnsey, deals with a large area which was leapfrogged in the race for Cali- 
fornia. Today its economic development has reached the point where regional 
development, such as that provided for the South by TVA, is needed to prevent 
a decline of the eight-state bloc east of the Pacific slope. In support of this 
thesis, Mr. Garnsey gives the historical background of the present economic 
condition of the Mountain West; analyzes its resources, both natural and hu- 
man; examines the interrelationships of politics and economics in the area; 
and calls for a new frontier in resources development and in American liberal- 
ism, outlining in his final chapter a twelve-point declaration of policy for the 
West which will benefit the entire nation. 


Wilhelm Weitling came to the United States with the wave of emigration 
from Germany after the Revolution of 1848. The author of communistic works 
before the Communist Manifesto appeared, he put his utopian ideals, differing 
from those of Marx in the rejection of materialism, to work in the early Ameri- 
can labor movement, and he failed. Carl Wittke has rescued Weitling from 
oblivion in The Utopian Communist: A Biography of Wilhelm Weitling, Nine- 
teenth-Century Reformer (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1950, 
pp. xi, 327, illustrations, bibliographical note, $4.50). 


Two attractive books have been prepared by Donald Sheehan to aid teachers 
of survey courses of American history to assign outside reading without the 
bottlenecks which occur when a whole class attempts to read at the last possible 
minute the only copy in the library. Under the general title The Making of 
American History (New York, Dryden Press, 1950, pp. viii, viii, 700, $2.40 
a volume), Book One deals with The Emergence of a Nation and Book Two 
with Democracy in an Industrial World. This anthology contains no source 
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materials, since the compiler believes that ‘the average beginning student has 
neither the time nor the experience to depend upon contemporary documents.” 
Instead, extensive excerpts from such outstanding secondary accounts as Carl 
Becker's The Spirit of ’76 and Other Essays, Frederick Jackson Turner’s The 
Frontier in American History, Ulrich B. Phillips’ American Negro Slavery, 
Vernon L. Parrington’s Main Currents in American Thought, and Walter Pres- 
cott Webb’s The Great Plains have been printed with introductory material by 
Mr. Sheehan. 


Sun in the Sky (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1950, pp. xvii, 261, 
illustrations, appendixes, $4.00), by Walter Collins O'Kane, describes and 
interprets in simple terms the life and culture of the Hopis, a small tribe of 
Arizona Indians preserving their identity in the midst of Navajo lands. The 
portrayal is based primarily upon the author's observations. The publisher has 
produced a handsome book. The photographic illustrations are clearly repro- 
duced, the chapter headings are tastefully decorated with Hopi symbols, and 
the title page is breathtaking. 


The written records of the pre-Conquest American civilizations are few. 
Only five documents of the Maya of Central America survive. The oldest of 
these is for the first time fully available in English in Popul Vuh: The Sacred 
Book of the Ancient Quiché Maya (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1950, pp. xix, 267, map, illustrations, appendix, bibliography, $3.75), trans- 
lated by Delia Goetz and Sylvanus G. Morley from the Spanish version by 
Adrian Recinos. A seventy-three-page introduction sketches the history of the 
ancient Guatemalans and of their national book of myths. Popul Vuh is an im- 
portant book and is competently edited. 


Walter L. Fleming’s Documentary History of Reconstruction: Political, Mili- 
tary, Social, Religious, Educational & Industrial, 1865 to the Present Time, 
first published in 1906 and again in 1935, has been reissued in a micro-offset 
edition (2 vols. in one, New York, Peter Smith, 1950, pp. xx, 493, xvi, 480, 
illustrations, $12.50). The introductory material, illustrations, and index are 
reproduced in normal size; the body of the work is reduced to four pages of 
the original text to one oversize page of the micro-offset edition. The documents 
contained in the work pertain to the condition of the southern states immediate- 
ly after the Civil War, to efforts to implement the congressional program of 
reconstruction, and to the readjustments that were made afterward. 


Samuel Flagg Bemis has brought up to date his Diplomatic History of the 
United States (3rd ed., New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1950, pp. xiv, 
994, illustrations, maps, $5.75). He has added two chapters concerning the period 
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since 1942, when the second edition was issued, covering wartime and cold war 
diplomacy. The epilogue traces the development of American foreign policy 
from 1776 to 1950, contrasting the twelve-point program ‘“‘classically defined 
and successfully worked out in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries” with 
that set forth in Truman’s Navy Day address of 1945, a contrast which Bemis 


terms ‘nothing less than a diplomatic revolution in the history of the United 
States.” 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“The College Green Barracks: St. John’s During the Civil War,” by Tench 
Francis Tilghman, in the Maryland Historical Magazine (June). 

“Readbourne, Queen Anne’s County,” by Thomas T. Waterman, sbid. 

“The Protestant Episcopal Church in Dorchester County, 1692-1860,” by Wil- 
liam H. Wroten, Jr., sbid. 

“The Library of a Colonial Musician, 1755,” by Maurer Maurer, in the William 
and Mary Quarterly (January). 

“Genesis of a Colonial Fortune: Daniel Dulany of Maryland,” by Aubrey C. 
Land, sbid. (April). 

“Philip Tilyard,” by Wilbur H. Hunter, Jr., sbid. (July). 

“Virginians on Olympus: II. Robert E. Lee: Savior of the Lost Cause,” by 
Marshall W. Fishwick, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(April). 

“The First Leaders at Jamestown,’ by Warner F. Gookin, ibid. 

Fleming Terrell of Virginia and Missouri and the Curious Case of His Slaves,” 
by Frederic A. Culmer, sbid. 

“An Economic Interpretation of the Ratification of the Federal Constitution in 
North Carolina,”” Part I, by William C. Pool, in the North Carolina His- 
torical Review (April). 

“Contemporary Evidence—Salem Boarding School, 1834-1844,” by Marian H. 
Blair, 2bzd. 

“Fort Mason: Its History,” by Richard Schriver Barry, sbid. 

“A Mythical Mayflower Competition: North Carolina Literature in the Half- 
Century Following the Revolution,” by Roger P. Marshall, sbid. 

“The Bicentennial of Printing in North Carolina,” by William S. Powell, sbid. 

“Lieutenant Colonel John J. Polsley, 7th West Virginia Regiment, 1861-1863,” 
by Eugene Wise Jones, in West Virginia History (April). 

“How the Wheeling Intelligencer Became a Republican Organ,” by Donovan 
H. Bond, sbid. 

“Cuthbert Bullitt—One of the Founders of Louisville,” by Emily M. Bullitt, 
in the Filson Club History Quarterly (April). 

“Jack Jouett’s Ride,” by Edward S. Jouett, sid. 
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“The Tennessee Country Editor,”” by Thomas D. Clark, in the East Tennessee 
Historical Society's Publications (1949). 

“The Tennessee Valley in American History, The Old Valley: Land of Chal- 
lenge and Contention,” by James W. Livingood, ibid. 

“Neither Peace Nor War: Conditions in Tennessee in 1865,’ by Thomas B. 
Alexander, ibid. 

“Tennessee Temperance Activities, 1870-1899,” by Grace Leab, ibid. 

“New Light on the English Background of Thomas Hughes’ Rugby Colony in 
Tennessee,” by W. H. G. Armytage, ibid. 

“The Attempted Annexation of Kansas City to the State of Kansas,’ by Henry 
C. Haskell, Jr., and Richard B. Fowler, in the Missouri Historical Review 
(April). 

“The Abolition Aspects of Missouri’s Antislavery Controversy, 1819-1865,” by 
Benjamin G. Merkel, ibid. 

“The Stake and Fence Rider,” by Robert S. Withers, ibid. 

“The Theater in Early Kansas City,” by Harold E. and Ernestine Bennett 
Briggs, in Mid-America (April). 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“A London Shopkeeper’s Struggle to Recover a Colonial Debt, 1763-1769,” 
edited by William D. Hoyt, Jr., in the Maryland Historical Magazine 
(June). 

“German Printing in Maryland: A Check List, 1768-1950,” by Felix Reichmann, 
in the Twenty-seventh Report (1950) of the Society for the History of 
the Germans of Maryland. 

“North Carolina Bibliography, 1948-1949,"" by Mary Lindsay Thornton, in the 
North Carolina Historical Review (April). 

“A Trip to the Northwest in 1861: Diary of John Mason Brown, May-Novem- 
ber, 1861,” with an introduction by John Mason Brown, in the Filson Club 
History Quarterly (April). 

“John M. Harlan’s One-Day Diary, August 21, 1877: An Interpretation of the 
Harlan-Bristow Controversy,” by David G. Farrelly, sbid. 

“Two Petitions to Virginia of the North of Holston Men, 1776, 1777,” edited 
by Prentiss Price, in the East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications 
(1949). 

“Papers from the Spanish Archives Relating to Tennessee and the Old South- 
west, 1783-1800,” continued, translated and edited by D. C. and Roberta 
Corbett, ibid. 

“A Southern Woman, in 1897, Remembers the Civil War,” edited by Anna 
Mary Moon, ibid. 

“Writings on Tennessee History, 1948,” compiled by Pollyanna Creekmore, 
ibid. 
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“The Missouri Reader: Ownership of the Land under France, Spain, and United 
States,’ edited by Ada Paris Klein, in the Missouri Historical Review 
(April). 

“The Civil War Letters of Colonel Bazel F. Lazear,” Part I, edited by Vivian 
K. McLarty, zbid. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Historic Fort Moultrie in Charleston Harbor,’ by Edward M. Riley in the 

South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine (April). 

“The Origin of and Distinction Between the Two Protestant Episcopal Churches 

Known as St. Luke’s Church, Atlanta,” by Alex M. Hitz, in the Georgia 

Historical Quarterly (March). 

“The State Song of Georgia,’ by Kenneth E. Crouch, sbid. 

“Reminiscences of Life in Georgia,’ Part V, by Mrs. Myrtie Long Candler, ibid. 

“James Jackson: Passionate Patriot,’” by Alexander A. Lawrence, ibid. (June). 

“Whitefield, Habersham, and the Bethesda Orphanage,” by Erwin C. Surrency, 
ibid. 

“Filibustering with the Dauntless,” by Richard V. Rickenbach, in the Florida 
Historical Quarterly (April). 

“An Archeologist at Fort Gadsden,” by John W. Griffin, sbid. 

“Northern Plans for the Economic Invasion of Florida, 1862-1865," by Robert 

L. Clarke, sbid. 

“William Phineas Browne, Business Man and Pioneer Mine Operator of Ala- 

bama,” Part I, by Virginia Knapp, in the Alabama Historical Review 

(April). 

“Birmingham’s Carnival of Crime, 1871-1910,” by Martha Mitchell Bigelow, 

ibid. 

“Gail Borden: Amite County's First Inventor,’ by Joe B. Frantz, in the Journal 

of Mississippi History (October). 

“A Vicksburg Speculator and Planter in the Yazoo Delta,” by Willie D. Halsell, 

ibid. 

“The Mythical Confederate ‘Treasure,’ "’ by Howard T. Dimick, ibid. 

“New Orleans as a Port of Immigration, 1820-1860,” by A. A. Conway, in the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research (November). 

“Changes in the Status of Negroes in Arkansas, 1948-50,” by A. Stephen Ste- 
phan, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Spring). 

“Arkansas’s Old State House,” by Clara B. Kennan, sid. 

“Colonel William H. Day: Texas Ranchman,’”’ by James T. Padgitt, in the 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April). 

“The Battle of Dove Creek,” by William C. Pool, ibid. 

“Austin College in Huntsville,” by Dan Ferguson, ibid. 

“The Claim of Texas to Greer County,’ Part III, by Berlin B. Chapman, ibid. 
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“John William Mallet and the University of Texas,” by Frank E. Vandiver, 
ibid. 

“Negro Guides and Interpreters in the Early Stages of the Seminole War, Dec. 
28, 1835-Mar. 6, 1837," by Kenneth W. Porter, in the Journal of Negro 
History (April). 

“The Free Negro in Jefferson and Orange Counties, Texas,’’ by Andrew Forest 
Muir, ibid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Minutes of the Vestry, St. Bartholomew's Parish, 1822-1840,” continued, con- 
tributed by William Edward Fripp, in the South Carolina Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine (April). 

“The Autobiography of William John Grayson,” concluded, edited by Samuel 
Gaillard Stoney, tbid. 

“Some German Protestants in South Carolina in 1744,” contributed by Paul 
Quattlebaum, ibid. 

“Minutes of the Executive Council,” Parts II and III, in the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly (March and June). 

“Letters of the Kollock and Allied Families, 1826-1884," Parts II and III, 
edited by Susan M. Kollock, zbid. 

“A Florida Settler of 1877: The Diary of Erastus G. Hill,’ in the Florida 
Historical Quarterly (April). 

“Carl Schurz Letter from Alabama, August 15-16, 1865,”’ edited by Joseph H. 
Mahaffey, in the Alabama Historical Review (April). 

“The Personal Goods of General Albert Sidney Johnston at Corinth,” by Arthur 
Marvin Shaw, in the Journal of Mississippi History (October). 

“W. G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military Department,” continued, 
edited by M. L. Crimmins, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterl) 


(April). 
GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Eliza Crossing the Ice—A Reappraisal of Sources,” by Russel B. Nye, in the 
Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio (April). 
‘Plantation Medicine in the Old South,” by Weymouth T. Jordan, in the A/a- 
bama Historical Review (April). 

“The Need for the Study of American Church History,” by Richard J. Cushing, 
in the Catholic Historical Review (April). 

“The Historian in the Service of Peace,” by John J. Wright, sbid. 

“Historians and Their Helpers,’ by John Hall Stewart, in the Ohio State Arch- 
aeological and Historical Quarterly (April). 

“The Challenge of State History,” by Clarence Evans, in the Arkansas Historical 
Quarterly (Spring). 
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“George Washington: Symbolic Guardian of the Republic, 1850-1861,” by 
William A. Bryan, in the William and Mary Quarterly (January). 
“Origins of the Southern Labor System,’ by Oscar and Mary F. Handlin, bid. 
(April). 

“Addenda to Lincoln’s Assassination,” by Otto Eisenschiml, in the Journal of 
the Illinois State Historical Society (Summer). 

“Crusade in the Wilderness, 1750-1830," by Roy M. Robbins, in the Indiana 
Magazine of History (June). 

“The Historical Significance of Whittier’s Anti-slavery Poems as Reflected by 
Their Political and Social Background,” by Osborn T. Smallwood, in the 
Journal of Negro History (April). 

“Some Observations on Contemporary Historical Theory,”” by Chester McArthur 
Destler, in the American Historical Review (April). 

“The Newspaper Reporter and the Kansas Imbroglio,” by Bernard A. Weis- 
berger, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (March). 

“France and Louisiana in the Early Eighteenth Century,” by Marcel Giraud, 
ibid. 

“The Oilman’s Frontier,” by Carl Coke Rister, sbid. (June). 

Soldiers’ Relief in the Seaboard States of the Southern Confederacy,” by Edwin 
B. Coddington, ibid. 

“Americanism and Jenkins’ Ear,” by Albert Harkness, Jr., bid. 

“The Frontier Camp Meeting: Contemporary and Historical Appraisals, 1805- 
1840,” by Charles A. Johnson, sid. 
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